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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


* 
SUGGESTIONS TOUCHING AN ANTI- 
STATE-CHURCH CAMPAIGN. 


WE are not a little pleased in being able to 
inform our readers that the Executive Committee 
of 1 Ab Paps: + are 
engaged in ing the way for enlightenin 
the public * on their e — — 
means of lectures and tracts. Plans of action are 
now under consideration ; and the campaign, pro- 
jected by the Conference, will speedily commence. 

e first effort of the ittee, as a matter of 
course, was to collect. the sinews of war; and, al- 
though they are far from having completed this 
preliminary task, the success which they have met 
with warrants them in taking a decided step in 
advance. We have full confidence in them, that 
they will push on to the full extent of the means 
Piped at their disposal—and the zealous friends 
of the cause, who are anxious to expedite their 
prac samy escape 2 effectually do so than b 
sup em with all necessary assistance, wit 
as little delay as may be. 

We are unable to chalk out a line for the Com- 
mittee—we shall not presume to anticipate their 
judgment. We speak not now to them, but to 
our own readers—and we offer, not their opinions, 
but our own. 

To us, then, it appears, that the earliest efforts 
of the committee, at least in the way of public 
lecturing, should be directed by a wise economy 
of means and stren There would seem to us 
to be more of smoke than of fire—more of motion 
than of progress—in traversing with rapidity the 
length and breadth of the , for the mere pur- 


pose of dropping a lecture in ev lace of name 
within the a5 which engirdle Great Britain. 


Much may be lost by endeavouring, at the outset, 
to cover too 1 A flying corps of lec- 
turers will be u enough by and by—just now, 
however, we fancy, their services would be too 
dearly purchased. Would it not be well to pro- 
ceed more warily? 8 , instead of attempting 
to occupy, on the instant, the entire kingdom, the 
committee were to begin by assailing one or two 
principal posts. Suppose they were to concentrate 
their energies for a month or two upon some one 
locality—say the metropolis—and endeavour, by 
several separate but simultaneous courses of lec- 
tures, to awaken a genuine nonconforming spirit 
there where apathy and ignorance are most con- 
spicuous, and most extensively baneful in their 
influence. Such a movement would appear to us 
agra to seizing the main passes and outlets 
a country—and constituting a broad basis for 
future and further operations. A lodgment, if 
we may so speak, having been effected here, would 
give a considerable accession of moral power to 
ive efforts of the association elsewhere 
—and excursions might thereafter be undertaken, 
as Opportunity offered, with greater probability of 
success. 

We think, moreover, that many of our large 
towns might be dealt with after the same fashion 
by local zeal and talent. Arrangements would not 
be difficult, we imagine, whereby a sound and able 
exposition of the more prominent aspects of dis- 
senting principle might be given at once by men 
resident wi easy reach of our chief towns. 
There is plenty of power, if we could but get it to 


work. Harvest will soon have closed, and with it 
long days. The season for lecturing is nigh at hand. 
Why should it be suffered to over unim- 
proved? Where is the district in England which 


the church and state question durin 
autumn? We hope the Executive 
turn their attention to this subject. 

There are many parts of the kingdom, however 
—large towns, we fear, as well as remote villages 
—into which the lecturer will be unable at present 
to find his way. But tracts can go everywhere; 
and wherever they gol they are sure, if suitable, to 
make an impression. The tract is a missile, in 
controversial warfare, of modern invention. It 
forms a sort of complement with the steam press 
and the penny post. It is a modest, silent, but 
most effective missionary. It heeds no displeasure. 
It is daunted by no danger. It quietly oversteps 
all merely geographical and conventional bounda- 
ries. Give it the burden of its message, and it 
never fails you. Go into what company it will, it 
tells the same tale, and tells it to every listener. 
In the cottage it is as eloquent as in the drawing- 
room of nobles; and to the highminded as plain 
spoken as to the humble and the depressed. It 
demands but little time, and usually it obtains its 
demand. Having gained it, it goes at once with- 
out ceremony to its object—asks no pardon, wastes 
no breath in compliment, but dashes right into the 
heart of its subject, and leaves its reader better in- 
formed, if not fully convinced. There, too, it re- 
mains, to go over with unvarying fidelity, as often 
as required, the same truths, i ions, argu- 
— appeals We know of no more useful 
agent than your short, pithy, pungent tract. 

The Executive * are convinced, 
will spare no pains to render this branch of their 
agitation effective. Much will, of necessity, de- 

upon the kind of artiele they may provide. 
n erg. and es 1 fo 5 
ture, there is a unive anguage—a ua 
adapted to all classes of senders, ring 
every writer engaged by the Committee will study 
to employ. The great truth we are anxious to de- 
velop is Mier. as all great truths are, of 
being exhibited under a variety of as d 
— — of matter and manner will conduce 
not a little to popularity and success. A series of 
tracts, judiciously planned and ably executed, will 
constitute an inexhaustible magazine of weapons 
for the friends of the cause. Truth, in this unos- 
tentatious shape, will gently insinuate itself into 
the minds of many whose fears or prejudices would 
be aroused by its appearance in a less obtrusive 
ise. The tract will, in most cases, usefully pre- 
cede the lecturer—and make ready a soil for his 
more stirring efforts. 

Such methods as we have here indicated, will 
naturally open a wide field for itinerary and re- 
cognise agents, when the proper time for their 
service shall have arrived. e dissenting mind 
will thus be prepared to welcome, to appreciate, 
and to improve, their labours—and the Association 
itself will probably be strong enough to avail them- 
selves of the exertions of a sufficient number of 
men whose ability, energy, weight of character, 
and devotion to the cause, will give a wonderful 
impulse to sound and enlightened opinion. 


FREE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


WE are glad to see the North of England Free 
Bible Society is finding coadjutors. The following 
resolutions were lately sate at Harlestone, Nor- 
folk, and we trust the same course may be adopted 
in all parts of the country. Sure we are the mo- 
nopoly of printing the Bible is one, for the de- 
struction of which it becomes every Christian to 
exert himself; and we earnestly recommend the 
resolutions to the attention of our readers :— 


of the committee of the Harlestone 
orfolk Auxiliary Bible Society, August 


the present 
mmittee will 


At a meetin 
branch of the 
13, 1844, 

B. J. Crisp, Esq., in the chair, 

Mr B. B. Woodward, independent minister, moved, 

Mr Stephen Laidler seconded, and it was carried 
unanimously— | : 

“1. That the implication of the directors of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society with the existing monopoly 
of Bible printing ; the proceedings of the Society in op- 
position to the Bible board o Scotland; the way in 
which the cheap editions published by the society are 

ot up; appear to this committee to justify their with- 
88 from connexion with the society.” 

“2. That ‘The North of England Bible So- 

ciety,’ from its opposition to the oly—from the 


liberality of its constitution—and from its contemplation 


might not furnish four or half a dozen lectures on 


of foreign as well as home yaa a be de- 
— & the confiderice an ö the f of 
unrestricted and universal Bible circulation.” 
„. That a public meeting be called at the enrliest 
rtunity, to establish an auxiliary to The North of 
d Bible Society ’ ir. Harlestone.“ 
“4. That these resolutions be transmitted to the se- 
cretary of the auxiliary at Norwich.” 


TAHITI AND THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
A long letter from Messrs Tidman and 


published in that paper last week, abusing ‘in no 
measured terms the conduct of the — * and 
of Queen Pomare herself. The following are ex- 
tracts from the letter :— 
„Mr Brodie arrived at Tahiti on the 13th, of Septem- 
ber, 1841, and on the 11th of March following be left it. 
these six months Mr Pritchard was absent in 
England, and the establishment of the French pro 
22 not occur till the 22 ; . 
r e was not cognisant of any o 
events on which he writes, ¢ af never saw the man whom 
he so ‘ fully believes to have been guilty of all the of- 
fences alleged against him by his French accusers.’ 
„But in what capacity and with what design did your 
correspondent visit Tahiti? Mr Brodie was the 1 — 
cargo of the schooner ona in which he processes m 
New Zealand to that island. Her cargo co prin- 
cipally of rum, and Mr Brodie had certain stores on 
pat ag property, designed for sale, which 
ru 


his 

consisted of rum, shot, and pig lead. The pod tr . 
of ardent spirits has been for many ctly pro- 
Been 
Unity 
landed 


str 

by the laws of Tahiti; but the master of the 

in deflance 4 such own 2 

a portion of his cargo. In consequence o 

he received peremptory orders from 
and the native government to leave the 7 

forthwith, the execution of which was suspended only at 

the in of Mr Wilson, the acting consul, on 

condition that the ve good security during the 

remainder of his stay for the due observance of the Ta- 


‘Now, sir, we are satisfied to leave it to your 
ment, and that of your numerous readers, whether an 
individual ged in such transactions is the person to 

ronounce judgment on an honourable man, of whom he 
— nothing, or to address the good people of Leeds’ 
ublic of Great Britain on the habitual drunken- 
ueen Pomare ?’ 


and the 
ness of 

„Mr Brodie ascribes the refusal] of the Queen and the 
native government to receive catholic missionaries to 
the sole influence of Mr Pritchard. ‘Had Mr Pritchard,’ 
he remarks, ‘ only attended to his consular duty, in 
place of persuading Queen Pomare, some few years ago, 
to expel some French Roman catholic priests off 
island of Tahiti to the island of Gambier (which priests 
had a right, by the laws of Tahiti, to live on the island), 
Tahiti now would have been in peace, as it formerly was. 
I have no doubt that he (Mr Pritchard) acted as he 
wished had he been missionary at the time of the expu 
sion of the B gers but unfortunately he forgot that he 
was the British consul at Tahiti at the time. 

“The transaction referred to occurred in the 
1836, while Mr Pritchard was not yet appointed British 
consul till the close of the following year; so much for 
the accuracy of Mr Brodie’s statement, and the force of 
his inference. 

“ Your correspondent 
priests, when ‘ turned off 
schooner to Gambier’s 


7 


besides causing them to be worked 

This statement is also directly contradicted by i 
“1. A number of catholic missionmies had 

settled on Gambier’s Island nearly two 

Messrs Caret and Laval visited Tahiti, and during 


that 
period they had induced a considerable number of the 
natives to embrace catholicism ; and, 

„2. The small schooner in which these priests were 
sent back to Gambier’s Island was the very same vessel 
in which they had come thence to Tahiti. 80 much 


again for the accuracy of Mr Brodie’s statement, and 
the force and justice of his conclusion. 

‘‘ Your correspondent considers that M. Bruat and M. 
d’Aubigny were fully justified in arresting Mr Pritchard 
and placing him in confinement, because he vidlated his 
duty, excited the passions of the natives, raised an In- 
surrection, and compromised, as much as in him lay, the 
security of their establishments and the lives 
soldiers, all of which,’ adds Mr Brodie, ‘I fully believe 
to be the case.’ Now, sir, the value and im of 
his belief in relation to occurrences of w he Has no 

rsonal knowledge, we leave your readers to estimate; 
but we must be permitted to express our regret at his 
want both of justice and generosity. - Whether Mr 
Pritchard were guilty of the charges which Mr Brodie 
so ‘ fully believes,’ is at the present moment the subject 
of wry & these charges rest on the unsustained al! 
tions of France in justification of her agents at Tahiti; 
and if the British consul actually violated his duty, the 
government of which he was the representative will not 
screen him from the consequences. 

„The directors of the London Missionary Society feel 
constrained by a sense of justice to state that during the 


| 


thirteen years in which that gentleman was their agent, 
his character and conduct entitled him to their esteem 


— 


— 
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and confidence; and that for seven years subsequently, 
during which he has sustained the office of British con- 
sul, they have received, not only from their missionaries, 
but also from various officers of the British navy, the 
most honourable testimony to his personal character, as 
well as to his official qualifies tions and high integrity. 

“ As Mr Brodie, throughout his letter, attributes all 
the evils that have occurred at Tahiti to the missionary 
character of Mr Pritchard (an assumption altogether 
unsustained), it is but due to Mr Pritchard that we should 
explicitly state, that on accepting the office of British 
consul, he relinquished his official connexion with the 
London Missi Society, and that, although at the 
earnest request of the native Christians, he has con- 
tinued to promote, in every way compatible with his 
consular duties, their moral and religious improvement, 
his services have been prompted exclusively by his 
Christian benevolence, and quite unattended with any 

n advantage. 

“ Having exhausted his oe against the British 
Mr Brodie proceeds to deprecate the sympathy 
exercised by the Christian community on behalf of 
Queen Pomare, and to hold her forth to their just ab- 
horrence as an adulteress and habitual drunkard. ‘The 
good people at Leeds,’ he observes, ‘by an advertise- 
t e Times of Friday last, appear to sympathise 
much in favour of Queen Pomare. they know that 
Queen Pomare was formerly married to the King of 
Bola Bola (one of the Society Islands), and that, on ac- 
count of her bad conduct he was compelled to get a di- 
vorce, and that she afterwards married Arlifaaite, the 
present King of Tahiti? And do they know that a 
meeting was held at Patpeete (Tahiti) by most of the 
missionaries, in 1842, to consult whether they should 
allow her to enter the church again, on account of her 

habitual drunkenness ?’ 

„The case on which your correspondent founds the 
charge of adultery against the Queen, like other of his 

y assertions, is very incorrectly — — The 
facts are these :—Pomare, when a child, according to 
the then exis custom of the country, was betrothed 
to the chief of the small island of Taha, as her future 

band; and atthe early age of fourteen they were 
formally united in m e. From the earliest period 
„ subsequent! ¢ husband of the youthful 
treated her with entire neglect, addicted himself 
nee | to the r licentiousness, and at the expira- 
of about five or six years, he left the island and re- 
turned to Taha, and subsequently became chief of Bora 
Bora. So far from this c weeny Lhe pe omy be 
get a divorce’ from the Queen on the ground of her bad 
conduct, the . ation was de by the relations 
friends o 


“To the against the Queen of ‘ habitual 
drunkenness ’ we have no hesitation in giving the most 
positive and unqualified contradiction. About ten years 
since Pomare professed to feel the importance and 
a — and became a member of one of the 

churches in the island. In this relation she 
has continued to the present time, and we write with un- 
— | assurance in affirming that occasional, much 
more ‘ itual drunkenness,’ would have led to her im- 
mediate separation from the religious community of 
which she is a member. 

It is lamentably true that since the aggression of the 
French the native law against the importation of spirits 
has been often violated, and a sad increase of intem- 
ce has been the result. This has affected some of 

chiefs as well as the 8 members of the native 
churches; but while the missionaries have deeply 
mourned over the evil, they have not hesitated to direct 
against it all the power of Christian discipline. 

The following is an extract from the letter of one of 
their number, dated the 28th of September, 1843 :— 

% have separated from the church, during the last 
three months, several members for drunk 
whom are two of our 12 chiefs.” It is thus seen 

drunkenness, in all cases, with the highest no less 
than the lowest members of society, is followed by sepa- 
from the Christian community to which the 


asks, do they (the good le of Leeds) 
a meeting was held at Papeete (Tahiti) by 
missionaries, in 1842, to consult whether 
allow her (Pomare) to enter the church 
account of her habitual drunkenness?’ No 
missionaries was held; but the pro- 
he refers, and of which he must have 


i 


if 
be ke 
FE 


g 
5 


if 


the return of Pomare from a tour of several 
in the Leeward islands, she visited the chiefs in 
principal districts of Tahiti, who entertained their 
sovereign with festivities, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of their country. On some of these occasions, cer- 
tain * the — or — of the Queen — 
t irregularities— possibly of intemperance; an 
. of this, the native church at Tahiti did 
assemble, and deliberated whether the Queen had not 
herself to censure and discipline, in not having 
exerted her influence more powerfully to prevent these 
scandals among her people. Now, we ask any candid 
reader whether it is credible that a society that was thus 
jealous of the Christian consistency of its members, and 
who were thus forward to inquire into the conduct of 
their Queen, when they thought her influence had been 
insufficiently exerted to prevent immorality in those 
d her—whether such a community would tolerate 
conduct of an habitual f 
But on this of fact, although the directors 
of the London Missi society have not entertained 
the shadow of a doubt, they have deemed it proper to 
obtain the written testimony of a gentleman who has 
been a resident in Tahiti for more than twenty years, 
eS eee eh ioe forming an 
udgment on the case, and in whose veracity 
place an unqualified , and, while we do 
liberty to use the name of the writer, we 
the honour of the directors of the society to the 
neness and authenticity of the communication. 


correspondent writes thus :— 
London, Aug. 21, 1844. 
Dear Sire—In 


knowledge of Queca 


Fs 
E 


- 


any acts of — rn I beg distinctly to assure you 
that I believe all such imputations are utterly un- 
founded. For the last eight years, during which the 
Queen has been a professor of Christianity, I have 
known her intimately, and during that period I never 
knew her guilty of departing from the rules of tempe- 
rance. I have seen her in many situations where the 
temptations to self-indulgence were not few, and in such 
circumstances I have been particularly gratified with 
her great moderation. As to habitual drunkenness, 
the charge is as absurd as the motive of the calumniator 
is ungenerous. 
I am, dear sirs, yours, &c. 
“* Messrs Tidman and Freeman“ 


„We have thus the deliberate and disinterested tes- 
timony of a gentleman who has spent his life in Tahiti, 
who has been intimately acquainted with the habits of 
the Queen for the last ten years, in refutation of the 
gross charges of a stranger, a six months’ resident on 
the island, the supercargo of a vessel laden with ardent 
spirits. And we leave the verdict to the enlightened 
and impartial judgment of our countrymen.”’ 


THE LATE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CONFER- 
ENCE, 


(From the Guiana Congregational Record. ) 


Jupetne from the recent contests of the conflicting 
principles of national churches and dissent—of the 
compulsory and voluntary 12 of religion: con- 
sidering, also, the remarkable and growing preva- 
lence of a settled determination to set aside expedi- 
ency in religion as a dangerous thing, and as being 
adverse to the spirituality and increase of the church 
of Christ; and to be satisfied with nothing short of 
principle - stern principle—tested, sterling princi- 
ple: we may judge that scarcely will the nineteenth 
century have passed its meridian, ere national church 
establishments will be numbered among the things 
that were ! 

Other systems, also, adverse to the true and un- 
fettered liberty of the church of Christ, will, surely, 
not long survive them! Already do we perceive the 
working of influences which must operate to the 
purification of some of our great societies, or p 
them to be swept away by the power of those hal- 
lowed and majestic principles which doom to annihi- 
lation every form and vestige of the man of sin, 
whether rampant in Rome, or couchant in London— 
whether found in national establishments or in dis- 
senting churches—in our great religious societies at 
home, or any humbler combinations, under their 
auspices, abroad. 

ith these convictions, we account the recent 
r 8 17 ~~ an 4 
to the present age. e ta privi to have 
lived to witnees it. The papers Dr Wardlaw, 
and other talented dissenters, read at the conven- 
tion, are of the most important and interesting 
character; the substance of which we purpose, as 
— presents itself, to introduce to our 

umns. 

Tux Late ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CONFERENCE.— We 
understand that a public meeting will be held in 
Lady lane chapel, 8, in a week or two, to hear 
the report of the delegates appointed from this dis- 
trict to attend the Anti-state-church Conference re- 
cently held in London. The whole of the delegates 
are to be present. More detailed particulars we 
shall be able to give in our next publication.—Leeds 
Times. 

Bristot ANTI-sTaTE-cuvrcH AssoctaTION. — A 
meeting was held on Monday evening last, in the 
committee room of the Bristol public rooms, Broad- 
mead, for the purpose of reading one of the papers 
read at the late Anti-state-church Conference in 
London. The Rev. J. J. Waite was called to the 
chair, when he stated the object of the meeting, 
which, he said, was one of a series to be held on 
successive Monday evenings, and he trusted they 
would bring to the consideration of the subject that 
serious attention which its importance demanded. 
The paper they would hear on that occasion was 

the pen of the Rev. Dr Wardlaw, entitled, 
The principle of voluntaryism, as distinguished 
from the principle of a state establishment of reli- 
gion.“ e rev. gentleman testified to the marked 
attention which was paid to this paper on its delivery 
to the Conference, and 4 sy by calling on Mr 
R. Norris to act as reader to the meeting. The 
reading of the paper elicited repeated applause from 
the — 2 At the conclusion of the meeting the 
Chairman announced that the subject of the paper 
for perusal at the next meeting, and which was from 
the pen of Edward Miall, Esq., was Practical evils 
resulting from the union of church and state. — 
Bristol Mercury. 


Stroxe Newinoeton.—The consideration of the 
church-rate question was resumed on Wednesday, 
the 14th inst. The chairman stated the amendment 
to have been lost on a poll, the numbers being—89 
for, 156 against. Mr Hedge then, on behalf of the 
churchwardens, produced an estimate of the pro- 
bable receipts and expenses of the current year, 
which showed that the chuichwardens had (as was 
previously contended by the opponents of the rate) 
£116 now in hand, and that a sevenpenny rate would 
(as was also shown at the last meeting) raise more 
than was required. He therefore moved, that the 
churchwardens be allowed to withdraw the proposal 
for a sevenpenny rate, and to substitute a sixpenny 
one. This was objected to by the high church party, 
whowid not see why they should not have a seven- 

y rate just as well as a sixpenny one. Mr 
Hedge then moved the adjournment of the vestry to 
w the churchwardens to 


* 
seconded by 
of stern princi 


ly to your — —— — to 3 | 


asking some questions, which brought out, that atsome 
former vestry a resolution was secretly passed, rescind- 
ing a vote of vestry 150 years since, which required 
that certain property should be expended “ only for 
the repairs of the church and the ornaments thereof.“ 
He then laid before the vestry certain facts relating 
to the borrowing the money which the rate was 
asked to pay for, and also relating to the manner in 
which some of it was expended, which called forth 
the indignant censure of the vestry. Mr D. promised 
further light should be thrown upon the subject, 
from extracts which he had taken from the vestry- 
book. A handbill has been put forth by the Anti- 
church-rate Society, a portion of which we insert. 
From it it will be seen, that money was spent in the 
year 1828, out of the sum borrowed for the enlarge- 
ment of the church, for purposes which could only 
be paid for by a church-rate made in that year, but 
which money is said to be still owing by the parish. 

But we deny that this money was spent according to 
the provisions of the act of parliament. The church- 
wardens obtained leave of the parish to borrow it for the 
enlargement of the church, and see how worthily they 
executed their stewardship :— 


E. 8. d. 
Windows, plate glass screen . . 16 12 0 
Parker, for carpeting a ‘ . 30 13 9 
Thwaites, for repairing and fixing clock . 3317 0 
Butler, for repairing and fixing organ . 13 19 0 
Engle, for re-binding bible and prayer book 1515 0 
Selane, for hot air stove : : . 115 0 0 
Willement, for stained glass and refixing 
the east window ; . ‘ 112 17 0 
Major, for gas fittings : , 82 19 0 
Love, for coals to dry the church, that ser- 
vice might be performed as soon as possible 18 8 6 
Gratuity to ringers : ; : 1 0 0 
Brookman, for furniture for pulpitanddesk 47 7 10 
Half-year’s interest on 44,00 a 9 0 0 
577 9 1 


Cuurcn Rate pPprocerpines at ST Avsrett, 
Corn waLt.—On Saturday last a yestry meeting was 
held to make a rate for this parish ; the vicar in the 
chair; who commenced the business by observing 
that he would act in the most impartial and ur- 
teous manner, and requested that who addressed 
the meeting might have a fair and patient hearing. 
The chairman remarked that they (the parishioners) 
were not assembled to make a rate, but only to de- 
cide as to the amount; and called on his church- 
a Joseph * 5 H . to state 

e req sum, which he di y, by 
a rate of Id. in the pound, which was 9 
E. Coode, jun., Esq., solicitor. Capt. Gripe then 

as an amendment that a rate of only id. in 
the pound be allowed, which was seconded by Mr 
Dingle, and indignantly received by the chairman. 
A gentleman then moved that the vestry be ad- 
journed until August 14th, 1845. The chairman 
declared he would put neither of the amendments to 
the meeting, and to call for a show of 
hands in favour of the rate, when about five or six 
were held up, on which he observed — there is no- 
thing else before the meeting, and the rate is 
passed ; which was received with great uproar by 
the large assembly then present. After signing the 
book, and requesting the churchwardens, — ex- 
churchwardens, with the solicitor, to do the same, 
they all retired amidst the groans, yells, and hisses 
of about four or five hundred ratepayers. Before 
the meeting separated Mr Barlow was called to the 
chair, who, in a short address, again proposed an ad- 
journment until the 14th August, 1845, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Cucrcu Business.—The church,“ as a profes- 
sion, hath long felt the want of a business organ. To 
supply the deficiency, ‘‘A Monthly Advertisi 
Sheet of the Clerical Registry has been establis 
and, as a specimen of the business-like way in which 
reverend gentlemen make known their business 
wants, we give the following extracts: 

The next tation to a rectory, within two miles 
of London. Income £700 per annum. Incumbent in 
his seventy-fourth year. The curacy, with £100 per an- 
num stipend, may be had by the nominee of the pur- 
chaser. Apply to the director of the Registry.” 

The advowson or the next presentation to a living in 
Devonshire. Income nearly Age of incumbent 
64. Apply to the director of the Registry.“ 

vowson of a rectory in Dorsetshire, of the an- 
nual value of £400, with a rectory house. Present in- 
cumbent in his 49th year, but infirm. Apply to the 
director of the Registry.” 

“ Wanted to exchange, the next presentation to a 
living in Sussex, of the annual value of £600, with a 
good parsonage house, and the present ineumbent of 
which is 56 years of age, fora living in the counties of 
Kent, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, Chester, Wilts, Staf- 
ford, Gloucester, Worcester, Northampton, or Bucks, 
where immediate possession may be had, and where there 
is a good parsonage house, which is a sine gua non. Ap- 
ply to the director of the — * 

„Wanted, by a rector in a midland county, a perma- 
— 2 ae must ae A man of fortune, and be satis- 

with one of the most beautiful parsonages, grounds, 
&c., in exchange for his services. He must a take 
the furniture, carriage, horses, &c., at a fair valuation. 
One condition is essential—viz., that he be a sincerely 
pious man, and devoted to his clerical duties. Apply to 
the director of the Registry.” 
The following appears in the Ecclesiastical Gazette for 
the present . — 

To be sold by private contract, the next presentation 
to a highly 3 living, having an excellent resi- 
dence, with 28a. Ir. 16p. glebe. The tithes have been 
many years compounded for, and the present composi- 
tions amount to £450. Population, twenty-four families. 
There is one duty alternately—morning one Sunday, 
— the next. The present incumbent is about 

“ Compe. THEM TO Come ix.“ — The following con- 
versation took place a few weeks since in a market 
town in one of the eastern counties :—A rev. divine 
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called, on a Saturday, at the shop of a tradesman, 
and selected an article of furniture; the good wo- 
man promised him that her husband, who was out for 
the day, should deliver it on Monday morning. Rev.: 
Does your husband attend church regularly? Mrs: 
He does not always go to church, sir. Rev.: Then 
let him bring it over to-morrow morning before 
church time. Let him come in the morning; mind, 
we have a attendance in the afternoon, and I 
will settle with him after service. Mrs: I will tell 
my husband, sir. The tradesman, on learning what 
had taken place in his absence, at once agreed to go, 
remarking, in the true commercial spirit, He has 
en me a turn, and, of course, I shall give him 
one. He duly delivered the article at the parson- 
house, attended the village church, and received 
his money when the service was over.—From a Cor- 
r . 


Correspondence, 


TAHITI AND NONCONFORMITY. 
To the Editor of the Noneonformist. 


Eser D Frienp—lIt is not often that I intrude 
myself on the time and space of editors, but on the 
present occasion I can scarcely forbear the expression 
of my he concurrence in the views of the Noncon- 
Sormist on the Tahiti question. After the sad dereliction 
of principle evinced at Exeter hall, it was truly refresh- 
ing to find we have one dissenting journal which prefers 

adherence to correct principles rather than the smiles 
of aristocratic patrons, and the favour of quondam 
“leaders.” How can we * — cause to be up- 
held by unrighteous means? And is it greatly to be 
wondered at if the men who tacitly sanctioned the esta- 
blishment principle in the expulsion of Roman catholic 
missionaries from Tahiti, and neglected to denounce the 
law which prohibited their settlement there, have now 
to witness that retribution which, sooner or later, must 
awaitthem ? Ah! the secret is out, and let us not smother 
itup; those who refused to join the late decisive move- 
ment against the establishment principle at home, are now 
roved to be the aiders and abettors of establishmentism 
in Tahiti. And were it not that there are certain symp- 
toms that these metropolitan demonstrations are not on 
all occasions correct indices of the opinions of dissenters 
in the provinces, I should be inclined to give up all 
hopes of seeing among dissenters anything like a prac- 
tical recognition of the principles of nonconformity, and 
a confidence in the inherent energy and vitality of re- 
ligious truth, apart from the fostering care of the secular 
arm It is to be hoped, however, that the London Mis- 
sionary Society re-consider the matter; or, at all 
events, that some further demonstration of the opinions 
of the dissenting body will take place, at which resolu- 
tions of a somewhat different tone will be adopted. 
With hearty thanks for the manly and honest course 
adopted by the Nonconformist on this question, and with 
the assurance that I am only speaking,the sentiments 
of the society to which I belong, I 


A MEMBER OF THE 
London, 8 mo. 27th, 1844. 
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PRELACY IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr—Far back in the distant ages, on the green margin 
of one of the sweetest of Scottish streams which takes its 
course through this country, stood a mound of earth and 
stones devoted to the —— of the unknown God. 
Here the Scot or elfine Pict groped in the rude 
rites of the Druid worship for the presence of the un- 
revealed. The mound still remains, and the Teviot 
holds on its limpid way; but the old world, which had a 
pulse beating there, has long been submerged with sub- 
uent deposits. Not far from it, at a later period, in 

this place, rose a splendid abbey, which for many an age 
reared its statel ht of masonry, and held in awe peer 
and peasant. Centuries, however, have rolled over its 
summit, and all the pomp and circumstance of the mo- 


rere on; but the sys- 
tem, which was his own foster child, become stunted 


from poin — — — the face of 
seen t to t, scan e face o 
the sky, with much ado arriving with mathematical 
nicety at east and west. The chapel is begun, and ap- 
roaches a finish. New and hitherto unknown terms 
to break the air; priests and new-fangled episco- 
ps (or“ piskies, as some malignant urchin called 
them,) are heard parroting such expressions as “‘ unbap- 
tise d, apostolical succession,”’ and dear knows what 
other queer sounds. Dr Hook, the vicar of Leeds, takes 
up his abode at Moulescot hase, the seat of the Mar- 
ioness of Lothian, and preaches high church doc- 
trines ; and verily it is a treat to hear this dignitary of 
mother church expounding religious liberty, telling his 
audience (without laughing in their face) that persecu- 
tion and compulsion never made a man religious, and 
never would do so. Shade of the * Leighton, and 
Bun let the viear of Leeds invoke thy 
memories! John ood, let thy noted 5s. 6d. sing 
for joy; and, Joseph Sturge, let thy sofa—but a few 
days ago victimised—betake itself back to thy honoured 
halls ! But particulars we cannot enter into. The 
great day of consecration draws nigh, and rumours of 
inundations of “ surpliced ruffians” are talked about. 
of five hee bishops and for Bye yr 
ve forty priests. yo 
rain it is, and curious it 22 look on à long file of 
mother 2 arrayed in white, picking 


their common unbaptised sons of Adam, 
down a lane, to the scene of the all-i 
event. We who live on the north side of the 


0 
e hour 
Th sincere frlend. [Were-the adjacent passages, and hun 


| Los 


hills, had thought that, as in the vision in “ Paradise 
t 0 7 me 


„ Cowla, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tost 
And fluttered into rags; then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses dons, bulls, 

The sport of win —all these upwhirled aloft 
Had flown o’er the backside of the world far off.“ 


The routine of the proceedings liar to such occa- 
sions is carefully gone through. Hook does not for- 
et to s atise the martyrs and champions of the 
cottish reformation, beside dealing in the high-flying 
dogmas of the school of which he is the chief. A piece 
of ground for a burying place is likewise consecrated 
with great solemnity ; but the slight thus given to the 
old resting place of the parishioners is not taken sore to 
heart. As eigh said on the scaffold, it matters little 
where the head lies, if the heart be right ; and the meanest 
unsunned nook of God's planet is as fit a resti lace 
for the weary, worn sons of clay, as if the besprin ing 
mummeries of a — ceremony had been perſorm 
by the Pope himself. And after a great many curious 
passages the day’s proceedings draw to a close. But 
the whole idea connected with this chapel is a curious 
one. Reared from funds gathered from the Queen 
Dowager downwards, it evidences the spasmodic eager- 
ness with which prelacy is being raphically distri- 
buted. It represents no honest enthusiasm on the part 
of the population in which it stands, butis itself a sign 
of the times, and, as such, I have ventured to bring it 
before you, as some of its features may not be undeserv- 
ing your attention. I . sirs, yours, &c., 
Jedburgh, Aug. 18, 1844. JUVENIS. 


The Complete Suffrage Mobement. 


The council of the National Complete 8 
Union met at their office, 37, Waterloo street, Bir- 
* on Monday; the President in the chair. 
1 Secretary — beef had 7 to 

iverpool, making to ease of separa- 
tion between the 1 and the white passengers 
on board the Acadia steamer, in terms of the re- 
mit, from the quarterly meeting. He also reported 
that inquiry was being made in reference to the new 
democratic movement in Sweden, and read an ex- 
tract from the Morning Post, which was instructive, 
as showing the precise nature of the new bill to re- 
form the constitution; and the feeling which the 

rogress of the measure had excited in the minds of 
aristocracy in this country. The substance of 
the p ph has already appeared in another shape 


in our columns. 


DUBLIN—S8ECOND MEETING IN THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

On Wednesday night Mr Henry Vincent deli- 
vered his second address On the Tendencies of the 
— 1 — * bills were issued an- 
noun the meeting. „. 
densely crammed long before a ted, as 
went 
—— ra were unable to get near the hall. The 

latform was also crowded by a large number of 

ies and gentlemen, Amongst those present we 
noticed James Haughton, „ Alderman Gavin, 
the Very Rev. Father Spratt, Webb, Allen, 
and of the 1. of Friends, &c., &c. 
entering the platform Mr Vincent was repeatedly 
cheered. 

Mr Havonton was called to the chair amidst ge- 
neral acclamation. He said he was glad to see hi 
fellow citizens congregated in such e numbers ; 
the subject which they would hear ussed was 
one of considerable 114 but, as he knew 
they were anxious to hear Mr Vincent speak for 
himself, he would no longer trespass upon them. 

Mr Vincent then and was re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
applause. He said—My friends, to mr mind one of 
the most cheering prospects that the friends of 
human improvement can gaze upon at the present 
time is the marked interest evinced by the indus- 
trious classes in all that affects their liberties and 
their intell in all that is connected with 


that the working classes were 

and to have a just es 

value as oo ve showing that were 
longer in a state of slavery, 

and were each day proc 

as a part of God's family. The 


amongst the people, and it taught them not to li 
down under oppression. He (Mr V.) condemned the 
man = was so much a slave as Pe av 
under degradation; whilst, on the contrary, 
admired that man who nobly struggled for his inde 


. —— I find 
what? — 


overcome them [cheers]. I find, in the midst of all 
this, that your peaceful leaders, through the medium 
of those who have faith in their counsels, have been 
enabled so far to prove the value that Irishmen place 
upon the principles of popular liberty, as to induce 
them to preserve the peace of their native land in a 
way that has excited not only the wonder, but th 
gratitude, of every friend of liberty in every nation 
the world [cheers]. It, is this peace principle 
moral force principle — this glorious doctrine 
(perhaps the whole of you do not believe in it), 
which has for its object the preservation of 
human life; and I, for one, believe that 
the life which God gave none but God can justl 
take Wah vag els But it is this doctrine, incul- 
cated by Peace Society, and adopted by the 
rational friend of liberty, that can alone insure the 
rmanent advantage of the people; for true liberty 
Ie the result of mental and moral growth, rather than 
the fierce — of a nation’s a | continued 
cheering}. is movement is a power opus, J 
to the — of human freedom all over the wor 
It is a shield and a protector in the midst of danger 
and dismay. When the government * is abroad, 
rowling like a wolf into the corners of every popu- 
far association—whispering the poison of sedition, 
that le may draw the people into excess—the 
principle comes forth, and, as it were, whispers that 
immortal sentence which is engraven on the politi- 
cal creed of Ireland“ The man who commits a 
crime gives strength to the enemy” [great cheer- 
ing}. The peace principle is a eous one. 
There is more courage in your friends bearing the 
confinement of a prison than in the rash bragging of 
men having no courage in them. Their courage li 
in their power to endure all things and 222 
in a true cause — to suffer even, if necessary, the ex- 
tinguishment of life rather than betray the sanctity of 
a noble element of the national character, that is 
creating a race of patriots and moral regenerators of 
the right stamp and 2 {loud cheers}. What 
government can grapple with a nation of who 
will neither fight nor run [continued cheers}? It 
is utterly impossible to extinguish the spirit, to 
break the union, or destroy the courage of such a 
people; and the truest solace I have, in connection 
with the present movement of the United 
is the conviction that every succeeding day, 
succeeding month, and every succeeding ear, 
teach the people — fully n this im- 
portant principle that everything w possessing 
can be attained by peaceful means, and that no poli- 
tical advantage would be sufficient to compensate for 
the loss of human life [hear, hear, and loud cheers}. 
— — ee Pg re —— 
the Morning Herald, inculcating doctrine of war 
in reference to the quarrel with France, and observed 
that as far as the Irish le were concerned the 
sentiments therein set forth would be scouted with 
the scorn they deserved. They (the Irish) were 
doing more for the cause of morality than any other 
nation ever did—their glorious tempei anco move- 
ment stood out in bold relief as an example to na- 
tions, and a retrospective glance on former customs 
ought to be sufficient to make them * with joy at 
their present condition [cheers]. Mr Vincent con- 
trasted this happy state of things with the abject and 
unintellectual position of his own countrymen, which 
he ascribed to aristocratic influence. He referred to 
the well-known riots under the guidance of that in- 
sane fanatic, Lord George Gordon, observing that 
were it not for drink, he could never have 
his wicked projects to such an alarming extent. 
The objects and principles of the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety were next canvassed and eulogised; after 
which he exhorted the people to persevere in their 
present glorious struggle for independence. No 
matter, said he, what may be the opposition thrown 
out by hereditary enemies to ev ing noble and 
li —no matter how they might at, and per- 
secute, if the people were only true to themselves— 
if they showed a regard for their own interests and 
their own order, and held inviolate the public, as 
well as individual right, it was not in the nature of 
things that failure would be theresult. Mr Vincent 
continued at great length to state and explain hsi 
views, and he resumed his seat amidst the most en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Mr Havenrton then stood up, and said he could 
not think of weakening the effect of the very power- 
ful address they had just heard by any 
of his own. He would, therefore, merely propose 
the warm gratitude of the meeting to Mr Vincent, 
for his noble vindication of the working class. 

The proposition was seconded with acclamation by 
the entire meeting. 

Cheers were given for O Connell and the — — 
peal martyrs, and also for Messrs Haughton, Vin- 
cent, &c., and the meeting separated. 


Hex Masesry’s Visir so Ineranpv.—We learn 
from a quarter on which we place reliance~without, 
however, undertaking to vouch for the fact—that 
the long looked-for visit of her Majesty to Ireland 
will certainly take place 14 present autumn. 
Our informant states that the week in October 
is actually named for this gratifying excursion, We 
are also assured that, in the event of the judgment 
against O'Connell and the other state prisoners 
being sficmed, by Se Hose of last, 6h ast:06 
royal grace in their favour is contemplated, and that 
the remaining term of their imprisonment will be re- 
mitted. Such an act would be as ap iate to the 
occasion as it would be conciliatory in its influence 
upon the Irish people, and would certainly conduce 
to the _— tranquillity. We understand that, 
should the weather prove favourable, her Majesty is 
desirous of taking a short aquatic excursion in the 
early part of September ~ Globe. 
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General Nebos. 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE, 
Since our last, various statements of the bombard- 
ment of Tangier have arrived from different sources. 
A letter written on the 7th inst by an officer of the 


fleet states, that it was the contents of a tch 
from Marshal B ud, on the 5th, that decided the 
Prince de Joinville to bombard the place. Accord- 


to another account, the French 9,000 balls 
bombs, besides Congreve rockets; yet in one 
battery of six brass guns four remained quite un- 
It is averred that only one gun was dis- 
The Suffren is said by some to have 
received or Ged, others twenty-one shots. The 
Comercio, of says that the French had three 
or four killed in the action, and about as many 
wounded, the loss of the Moors being reckoned at 
160 wounded: the Spanish paper, however, is not 
likely to be so correct in accounts from the town 
iteelf as the ish, who were in friendly commu- 
nication. The flag, it seems, waved aloft 
to the last moment, and continued to do so at the 
of the latest accounts. 
the 7th, the French squadron remained quiet ; 
and on the 8th it sailed out of the bay, sheering 


west. In the evening, the Suffren, unable to wea- 
ther Spartel, returned to Tangier. The Moors 
were about to fire at the solitary vessel, but they 


desisted on advice given to them; matters remained 


gives the —1 1 4— by a 
gentleman who accompanied Mr mond Hay 
2 his mission, whose testimony is unquestion- 
„perhaps, be already aware that I accom- 
Mr Drummond Hay in his embassy to the Sultan 
seventeen days at Morocco, 
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was robably 
gaged in it. 
these journals 
companies of engineers and a 
men was to be 


the squadron of the Prince de Joinville. It was 
stated, on the other hand, that orders were de- 


ship two additional regiments of infantry and a re- 
giment of lancers for Africa. va 


despatch announcing Marshal Bugeaud’s victory 


over the Moors: 
„We gained a most complete victory. Our infantry, 
which stood most firmly, and a little our cavalry, 


fought with the utmost brav 
tured all the camps, which — a space of + en 4 
of a league in extent. 


1 

Emperor’s son, his asol—the 
mand, all his . — a 
of warlike stores, and an immense booty, re 
our power. 


sider the im ce of the battle, which we will call the 
battle of Ysly.”’ 


perceive that you in London are solicitous for . 
tive in 


amounted to at least 30,000 men, and that the son 
of the Emperor was marching to reinforce them 
with 20,000 more. Marshal Bugeaud had with him 
3 8,000 and 9,000 men. 

e Paris Globe (a demi-official journal) repeats, 
with emphasis, that France has not the most re- 
mote idea of seizing upon any portion, or of maki 
a settlement in Morocco,“ as she must, before an 
above all, le eria, and establish in that 
country a laborious and powerful population, capa- 
ble of providing for itself, and keeping in check 
Morocco on the one side, and Tunis on the other. 
She cannot, therefore, without being guilty of an 


act of madness, attempt to aggrandise herself in 
no collision between 


Morocco. Consequently, 
England and France is to be apprehended on the 


subject of Morocco, unless, indeed, some extrava- 
gance be committed on either side.“ 

The Saturday's papers contain the following tele- 
graphic despatch :— 

“ MARSEILLES, Avevust 22, 6 o’CLock, r. x. 
„RR GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF ALGERIA TO THE 
MINISTER OF WAR. 

„Camp of Koudiac Abderachman, the 14th. 

“Having marched 22 the Moorish army, 
which was becoming daily more numerous and me- 
nacing for Algeria, 1 encountered it, on the 14th, 
two leagues in advance of its camp. 

„The Moors assumed the offensive with 20,000 
horsemen, at the moment when the heads of our 
columns were crossing the Isly. We were sur- 
rounded by them on all sides. The most complete 
victory * ® (Interrupted by the fog.) 

The Times says respecting this—“ Our private 
letter 2 wee an additional line and a half, which 
merely shows that the victory of the French 
was complete. Our infantry,’ adds Marshal 
Bugesud—but there the despatch again stops, for it 
was ‘ interrupted by the fog.’ That the victory of 
the French was complete would a unquestion- 
able. The conclusion of the telegraphic despatch 

only an eulogium on the troops en- 
No other news from Morocco is given 


Accordi g to the Reforme, a reinforcement of two 


company of artillery- 
orthwith embarked, at Toulon, for 


hed from the ministry of war, on Thursday, to 


The following is the conclusion of the 


We successively 


„Eleven 


eces of artillery, sixteen stands of colours, 
000 to 1, 


tents, among which was that of the 
— 
uantity 

— in 


The enemy left about 800 killed on the field of battle. 
„Our losses, although severe, are light, when we con- 


individual says :—"I 
isit of 


anxious to fulfil its engagements towards its foreign 
creditors, and that there was every reason to hope 
that the next Cortes would devise measures to that 
effect. The committee were to wait upon M. Guizot 
on Saturday. 

„% We have forwarded to Dublin, says the Univers, 
“the numerous addresses which have reached us 
from the different parts of France, together with 
those signed by the catholics of Paris, expressive of 
their sympathy for the illustrious prisoner of Rich- 
mond (O Connell). A respectable 12225 called 
by private affairs to the capital of Ireland, ar 

ered to take charge of them, and to hand to 
O'Connell this testimonial of admiration of catholic 


France.“ 


TAHITI. 


The French press begins to admit that at Tahiti 
there may have been faults on both sides. The 
Paris correspondent of the Times confidently asserts 
that M. Bruat, the governor of Tahiti, soon after Mr 
Pritchard’s departure, dismissed M. D’Aubigny for 
his conduct, as “ unjustifiable, and likely to compro- 
mise his government.” The Reforme says: — It 
appears certain that Lord Cowley, the British am- 
bassador, presented two days ago to M. Guizot a 
more — 1 1 than the former, requiring a 
reparation from France for the affair of Tahiti, and 
the immediate recall of MM. Bruat and 41 

It was reported in Paris on Thursday that Louis 
Philippe wished the Cabinet to make all reasonable 
concessions, but that M. Guizot felt that the load of 
unpopularity which he has already to bear would be 
so much increased by any appearance of yielding to 
England, that he had determined to make no con- 
cession. It was confidently stated that M. Guizot 
had declared that he and the whole of the Cabinet 
would resign rather than submit to the recall of 
Captains Bruat and D’ Aubigny. 

e Constitutionnel, however, says, that if reports 
be true, the Tahiti affair will not be the cause of a 


rupture between the two governments, and that it is 
very near being arranged. land will recognise 
that Pritchard acted inconsi 


in reality yet in r the conduct of her 
officers. By this double declaration it is hoped that 
po «oes on both sides of the Straits will be 
m * 
The Revue de Paris of Friday has the following: 
We have derived the following information respect- 
ing the Tahiti affair from an authentic source :—After 
the exc of several diplomatic notes, M. Guizot 
proposed to England to constitute Tahiti into an inde- 
pendent state, under the authority of Queen Pomare ; 
to accredit near that Princess consuls for Great Britain 
—＋— — — a be treated — 2 foot- 
ect ity, as commerc van- 
tages ond — the French expedition. Mr Pritchard 
would be permitted to return to Tahiti as a mere indi- 
vidual, but not to occupy any situation in the island. 
We are ignorant of the answer returned by England to 
this overture; we can only state that such is the tenor 
of the proposition made by M. Guizot.” 
t was rumoured on the Bourse, on Saturday, and 
1 * the effect of raising the funds, that 
ahiti question was settled. England was to 
recall (?) Mr Pritchard, and France M. D’ Aubigny. 
The Times says, It appears unfortunately that 
our neighbours have, to use a familiar figure, broken 
fresh ground. An article in La Presse states that 
‘it was not merely in Tahiti that the British mission- 
aries were misconducting themselves,’ and then pro- 
ceeds to detail the occurrences in Western Africa, to 
which allusion has been made in the House of Com- 
mons during the late session of parliament.” 


I 
the 
the 


SPAIN, 

The Royal Gazette of the 13th instant publishes 
the long-talked-of decree for the suspension of the 
sale of the national — 22 measure (says the 
Chronicle) the dishonesty of which is without ex- 
— in any country but Spain itself, excepti 

hia. The 12 * question was 

over to the national r, as security for cash 
obverse. It is now encesemenioushy 5 back, 
after the money is spent the creditor is robbed. 

Accounts from Madrid state that the most 
tranquillity prevailed in that capital. The Duke of 
Ossuna was usly ill. The Queen arrived at 
Valencia at 40 in the morning of the 15th, and 
was expected to arrive in the capital on the 20th. 
Measures of precaution continued to be ad by 
the authorities, which the apparent tranquillity of 
the city little justified. The Tiempo contains a letter 
from Gibraltar of the 10th, in which the English are 
3 charged with having ented the conclusion 

peace between France Morocco. You must 
know,“ says the writer, 

That there existed no well- ded motive to hope 
that an accommodation could oan Se, & 5 oun be 


22 


„had a considerable share 
opinion in the African 
monarch. agents have uaded him that it 
would be very easy for him to drive the French out of 
Africa, and poor Emperor has believed them. In 
spite of the assertions to the contrary of the Chronica 
and the English agents, I maintain that it was England 
who changed the peaceable resolutions of the Emperor 
by means of assurances and promises of 
su and induced him to draw the sword.” 


as you may su 
such a j 


p and 


writer then to state that Mr Drum- 
mond Hay was instructed to throw difficulty 
in the way of a pacification, and to vour to 


effect a reconciliation between the Emperor and 


Abd-el-Kader; and he then concludes by charging 


England with the intention 
in order to have an entire 


— 2 — al 


7? 
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The Gazette publishes a royal decree of the 14th, or- 
— naval force for the 2 of smug- 
gling. e vessels employed on that duty are to be 
commanded officers of the royal navy. The 
force is to consist of 2 steamers, 6 brigs, 2 schooners, 
23 feluceas of the first class, 6 of the second, 2 lug- 
vers, and 29 escampavias. 

The Spanish authorities continue sending troops, 
&c., to Ceuta. A company of sappers embarked at 
Algesiras, on the 12th, for that — Three other 
companies had arrived and remained at Algesiras. 


EGYPT. 


Our private correspondence from Alexandria, of 
the 7th inst, announces that Mehemet Ali, after 
having received a visit from his son, Said Pasha, 
who followed him from Alexandria to Cairo, had 
consented to receive Ibrahim Pasha, and had subse- 
quently consented to resume the administration of 
affairs and to return to Alexandria, whence u steam- 
boat had been dispatched on the 7th inst, which was 
to meet his highness at Atfe. Much apprehension 
was felt at Alexandria that the inundation of the 
Nile during this year would not be sufficient to pro 
duce crops. No case of plague had been re- 
ported forsome days. The Geyser was waiting at 
Alexandria to convey Lord Ellenborough to Mar- 
seilles. His lordship was expected to arrive at 
Alexandria in a few days. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

A letter in the Hamburgh Bérsenhalle, from St 
—— dated Ist August, announces that the 
Emperor Nicholas has issued an ukase, facilitating 
(under somewhat stringent conditions, however) the 
liberation of bond servants not occupiers of land, 
under contract between owner and bondsman to pay 
a stipulated price or render service for a term of 
years. Bondsmen occupying land were afforded si- 
milar facilities by a previous ukase. 

A Fatat Mistaxe.—The Courrier de Lyons states 
that on Thursday last a man, living at Franconville, 
returned to his home at night so much intoxicated 
that he could not find his way to his bed, and laid 
himself on the top of a table, where he probably 
would have slept through the night, had he not, on 
turning from one side to the other, crushed a bundle 
of chemical matches which he had in his pocket, and 
set them alight. His clothes caught fire, and, 
although immediately awakened and sobered by the 
flames, he was so much burnt before assistance ar- 
rived, that he expired the next day. 

Tue Mormon Tempie.—One of the editors of the 
St Louis Reveille, having lately visited Nauvoo, thus 
speaks ofthe new Mormon temple :—“ The system 
upon which this temple has been building is the ex- 
action of labour every tenth day from every man 
who cannot purchase his exemption from the task 
with money. It will be, if ever finished, a very im- 
posing-looking edifice. It stands in a high and 
commanding position, a prominent object, riveting 
the stranger's eye at once, and, upon near inspec- 
tion, the style of architecture is found to be more 
than commonly attractive, from its singularity. It 
is like nothing else; and unless we may be allowed 
to designate it as the Mormonic order, it certainly 
has no name at all. The stone is of excellent quality, 
— in the neighbourhood, and “— me- 
chanics have been st work upon it. e massive 
caps of the columns are y carved from huge 
blocks, showing a gigantic round human face, like 
the broad full moon. The columns are made to rest 
upon crescent moons, sculptured on the face of the 
stone, resting with the horns down, and with a pro- 
file of eyes, nose, and mouth upon the inner curve. 
What idea this is meant to convey we could not 
learn, though the impression is irresistible, that the 
church is built up upon moonshine. 

ence or Taurt1.—Tahiti (says the Globe) is 

ther so contemptible, even 1 
view, as some persons suppose. W- 
ing return of the average yearly number of vessels of 
commerce, belonging to different nations, which 
touch at Tahiti, is from a quarter on which implicit 
reliance as to its accuracy may be placed; it will 
also show that France has less interest of a commer- 
cial kind in Tahiti than any other civilised state :— 


Comm 
not al 
point 


English merchant vesselss 80 yearl 
American ditto .............. i 
r 
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Mr Dyce Sombre, who had been six or eight days 

at Boulogne, was expected in Paris. 

on ae UNDER r 0 e 
correspondent of the Times supplies many 

interesting facts relative to the present condition of 

this French conquest, which will, at the present 

time, be read with interest: 

A fear has been expressed in Europe that the 
Algerian army, of some 100,000 men, would be a for- 
midable affair were it called to act in Europe. This I 
shall perhaps prove is a mixed feeling. As to its dispo- 
sitions, it might—that is, its moral feeling; but, as to 
its efficiency, it cannot be an object of fear. M. Lebane 
de Prébois, in his pamphlet entitled“ Conditions Essen- 
tielles du Progrés en Algerie,” says (page 32)— “ A war 
against privations—a war where the sick alone thin the 
ranks of the army—cannot be a school: one ought to 
fear rather that, if it continues, our soldiers, unaccus- 
tomed to cannon, and crushing without difficulty some 
groups of undisciplined Arabe, would experience a fatal 
~~ when they should find themselves in front of 
an European army, vis-d-vis formidable batteries well 
served. Undoubtedly, this surprise would not long 
endure. But the indecision which must necessarily 
follow would be apt to manifest itself even in this short 
time, which Napoleon would call the ¢tincelle morale, 
that decides the fate of a battle, and which an able 
general ought to know how to produce and seize under 
pain of being defeated. No war is so hard and so 

ful as that which we perpetuate in Africa, In 
ee nee, ee os cee Soe ee 
happy moments; in no part has one experienced 


such a monotony of misery and sufferings, which the 
catalogue unfolds in letters of grief in the registries of 
the hospital.“ It is shocking to see so many brave men 
throw away their lives on such a sterile and miserable 
conquest as Algeria. You are reminded, also, that the 
— continue, that the destruction of all culture and 
dreary desolation widen and widen every day. As to 
** monotony of misery and sufferings” furnished by the 
hospital lists and tries, it ars all descriptions. 
I can tell you on the best, or official authority, that 
often at Oran there has been 2,000 sick at once in the 
hospitals. Now there is more than 1,100. Every new 
acquisition on the coast is turned into an hospital. The 
whole of Algeria, unless the war stop, with the exce 
tion of the few agricultural colonies established by the 
French, will be a vast and horrible desert. This is the 
inevitable result of the present system of things. At 
Algiers the head of Em k was “served up” ata 
soirée of Marshal Bugeaud, something in the style of 
the serving up on a charger of the head of John the 
Baptist, mentioned in the New Testament. When all 
eyes had been sufficiently regaled with the sight of the 
head of the brave chief of the desert—the unconquerable 
enemy of the French 14 — only by accident) — the 
Marshal, yielding to his instincts as a soldier, gave the 
head a funeral with the ceremony awarded to the rank 
of a lieutenant, and the head of Embarack was at last 
buried, either at Medeah or Miliana, with all due 
military honours. I am sorry that the abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade is not a portion of the 
civilisation which is to be introduced into Algeria; for 
this inhuman traffic, and this degraded state of human 
beings, are precisely in the same state as at the epoch 
of the French conquest, with the exception of the pro- 
hibition of public slaves. I find, by inquiry, that a 

reat number of slaves are in the possession of the 

pahis, French yey cavalry. About five days 
ago a negress was sold to one of these Spahis, and the 
girl ran away from her new master and returned to her 
old one. The poor creature was then sold to a Bedouin ; 
from him also she ran away, and réturned to her first 
master. The man who originally possessed her, fearing 
to lose the purchase money, determined to cure the 
— wretch of running away by tying her up by the 

eels, head downwards, and beating her stark naked 
until she became senseless. This is a specimen of 
Moorish domestic slavery under the tricoloured flag of 
civilisation in Algeria. 

A Cusan Hero.—Havannah letters, of the 16th 
ult., describe the conduct of Placido, the poet, who 
was condemned to death as a ringleader in the 
recent conspiracy, as truly heroic. When he and 
several others of the condemned were taken to 
undergo the ishment of “the chapel,’’ Placido 
was seen king along with singular composure, 
under circumstances so gloomy, smoking a cigar, 
and saluting with ease his numerous ao- 
— 2 The punishment alluded to is thus 

ibed:— The condemned are conducted into a 
chapel hung in black, and dimly lighted. Priests 
are there to chant, in sepulchral voice, the service 
of the dead, and the coffins of the trembling victims 
are arrayed in cruel relief before their eyes. Here 
they are kept for twenty-four hours, and are led 
hence to execution. ido emerged from the 
chapel cool and undismayed, whilst the others were 
nearly or entirely overcome by the agonies they had 

y undergone. The chief conspirator held a 
crucifix in his hand, and recited in a loud voice a 
beautiful prayer in verse, which thrilled upon the 
hearts of the attentive masses which lined the road 
he passed. On arriving at the fatal spot, he sat 
down on a bench, with his back turned, as — 
to the military, and rapid preparations were made 
for his death. At the last moment he arose and 


tors he got 3 turned his head upon the 
shrinking soldiers, i 
superhuman courage. 
me; he said. 
here! 
and he fell dead. 
time with Placido. They all died miserably. 

Sraixe or Worxmen at Brutix.— The Times 
says that information has been received of a general 
strike among workmen in the extensive calico-print- 
ing works of Berlin, comprising a body of from 
2500 to 3000 men, for an augmentation of wages; but 
which, . a 8 rnes are not inclined = 

t. It originated in the very extensive wor 
called the Dannen Cotun Fabrik, bel 
to the Messrs Nauen, Loire, and Co., a firm 
known in Prussia for the extreme liberality with 
which they have treated their workmen, and extended 
itself a the neighbouring works of Messrs Gold- 
schmidt and Co. 

Deatx or THE Granp Dvucnuess ALEXANDRA.— 
We have to announce that the long-expected death 
of the Grand Duchess Alexandra of Russia, third 
daughter of the Emperor of Russia, and consort of 
Prince Frederick of Hesse, has at last taken place. 
Intelligence cf this mournful event reached the Rus- 
sian eml.assy on Wednesday afternoon, by a special 
courier. The deceased duc was born June 24, 
1825, and wes married the 22nd of January, in the 

year.—Staadard. 

A Free Countrry.—Rosas, the dictator of Buenos 


A has issued a decree forbidding the Buenos 


Ayreans, either male or female, to wear any other | 


mourning on the death of their friends than a narrow 
bracelet of black round the arm. Black dresses of 
all kinds are strictly prohibited. Another decree 
has been issued by Rosas, forbidding any one who is 
not a Roman catholic to exercise the profession of a 
schoolmaster in the Argentine republic. This decree 
will at once close several of the best schools in Buenos 
Ayres.—Liverpool Times. 

— or Sovrn Avsrratia.—The first 
ata tented eee Soe con 
Comparatively few emigrants have arrived in 
colony ieee Oe year 1840: yet the number 
of European inhabitants, — to the latest 


recei 
of knowledgea by Sir Robert Peel on the 15th instant. 


statements, amounts to 16,516. The numbers were 
ascertained by a al visit to the house of each 
— = — ey are — a thus — . — 
ide and neighbouring villages ineluded 
municipality, 6,130 in the country districts, 10,377; 
total, 16,516. Males, 9,152; females, 7,364; total, 
16,516. Adults, 9,507; children under 
years of age, 7,009; total, 16,516. Male adults, 
5,516; female adults, 3,991; total adults, 9,507, 
Male children, 3,636; female children, 3,373; total 
children, 7,009. Total males, 9,152; total females, 
7,634; grand total, 16,516. Male adults in Adelaide 
and neighbourhond, 1,854 ; ditto in country re 
3,662; total, 5,516. Female adults in Adelaide 
neighbourhood, 1,622; ditto in — distriota, 
2,369; total, 3,991; grand total, 9,507. From these 
statements it is apparent that the complaint formerly 
made of the people congregating in town, and neg- 
lecting the country, is no longer applicable; that the 
proportion of females to males is very considerable 
(an unusual circumstance in the Australian colo- 
nies); that it is in the country districts chiefly that 
the disproportion of the sexes which does exist is 
found; and that the number of male adults in the 
country districts is very nearly double the number of 
that class resident in Adelaide and neighbourhood. 


DOMESTIC, 


METROPOLITAN. 

Peace Socizty.—The following memorial of the 
London Peace Society, on the affairs of Morocco, 
Halifax, and Tahiti, been presented to the go- 
vernment :— 

The memorial of the committee of the London Peace 
Society—sheweth, 

That your memorialists are — rsuaded that war 
is repugnant to the spirit and principles of the Christian 
religion, subversive of the true interests of mankind, and 
as unnecessary as it is unavailing as a mode of settling 
international differences. 

That whilst your memorialists regard with peculiar 
satisfaction the continuance of peace am the nations 
of Europe, they are deeply and painfully affected by the 
hostilities which, at the present time, prevail in some 
other parts of the g y in the empire of 
Morocco, the island of Hayti in the West Indies, and 
the island of Tahiti in the Southern Pacific. 

That your memorialists, as the committee of a soci 
whose sole object is the promotion of permanent 
universal peace, abstain from expressing any opinion 
on the political questions su d to be at issue in these 
various ons; but they venture tfully and 
earnestly to press upon the right honourable mem of 
her Majesty's government, the importance of employing 
(as your mémorialists thankfully acknowledge that they 
have often and successfully done) their best efforts, by 
argument and uasion, f on principles of true 
reason and v, as well as on benevolent and religious 
considerations, to put a — py termination to these dis- 
tressing circumstances, with a full regard to strict justice 
1 all the parties who are variously concerned in 
them. 

And your memorialists venture further to express their 
earnest desire, and hope, that the entire proceedings of 
her Majesty's government may be such as shall promote 
a peaceable spirit and conduct among all classes of 
British subjects, and minister no just ground of offence 
either to the great and mighty nations of Europe, or to 
any of those states which in some respects may be es- 
teemed more feeble and less im wc en whose natural 
rights are equally sacred and inviolable, and dear to 
themselves, and 4 very weakness in a political point 
of view, claims for them the sympathy and moral assist- 
ance and protection of the more = nations of the 
world, and especially of Great Britain. 

And your mem sts will ever pray, &c. 

The of the above memorial was 


ac- 


A similar memorial was also sent at the same time 
to his Majesty the King of the French, and acknow- 
ledged by the French cabinet on the 21st. 


Tue Recent Discirosurnes at THE Post Orrice.— 
The inquiries at the Post office into the circumstances 
connected with the recent cases of letter os 

and co 


sporting world t in the metropolis, are still 

ing instituted from day to day. The six men im- 
plicated by the letter carrier Ta in his statement 
to the au ties of the Post office, we understand, 
have all admitted having received their information, 


as to the state of the 


tersall's.. These letter carriers, it appeats also, 
have been in the habit of betting themselves to a 
psom, Goodwood, 


7 amount, at the races at 
an 
the Leger 


seven parties originally 
„T ; 
learn, has abundantly adduced 
a very considerable extent has taken 
the body of men, and that 
connected with the Derby 
throughout London ever since their 
Not one of the 


expected that any of them will be permitted ta do 
so until the pleasure of the Postmaster-general, 
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Sreauine Mowery rrom Letrers.—On Friday, at 
the Central Criminal court, Patrick Larkin, aged 32, 
a letter carrier, was indicted for stealing two letters 
containing bank post bills and orders for the payment 
of money to the amount of £750, the property of her 
Majesty's Postmaster-general. The circumstances 
connected with this case have appeared so recently 
as to render a repetition of the evidence unnecessary. 
The case for the prosecution having closed, Mr Bal- 
lantine said it would be useless for him to attempt 
to combat with the evidence. He should, therefore, 
content himself with merely calling witnesses to the 

8 previous good character. The jury imme- 
iately returned a verdict of Guilty,“ and he was 
sentenced to be transported for life. 


Tae Srepney Porsontna Case.—The trial of 
James Cockburn Belaney, surgeon, of North Sun- 
derland, for the murder of his wife, by administering 
prussic acid, began, at the Central Criminal Court, 
on Wednesday, and closed on Thursday. The pri- 
goner pleaded “ Not guilty.“ The case for the 
secution was stated by the Solicitor-general, in a 
plain and even forbearing manner; and a great 
number of witnesses were examined. From the 
nature of the case, the evidence was entirely circum- 
stantial; as the fact that the poison had been taken 
was not denied, but only all motive and active par- 
ticipation in giving it. In November last, Mr Be- 
laney, then practising in Sunderland, married Miss 
Rachel Skelley. Bubsoquentiy, that lady's mother 
died, and the bride inherited her property. They 
came to town on the 4th of June, and took lodgings 
at Stepney. Mrs Belaney then expected, in two or 
three months, to become a mother. She was not 

well on the 4th, but on the 5th she was better. 
On the 8th, Mrs Heppenstall, their landlady, was 
suddenly summoned to Mrs Belaney’s bed room: 
she was gasping for breath, her husband standing over 
her with a lancet in his hand; a surgeon was sent 
for; but before he came, after one shriek (the last 
act, said the medical men, of volition), she died. 
Prussic acid was at once recognised as the cause of 
her death, though the surgeon at first kept the sus- 
picion to himself. Such were the admitted facts: 
the inculpatory evidence consisted of some collateral 
facts, and a tissue of falsehood, which threw a stron 
shade of suspicion on the husband. It appea 
that, before leaving Sunderland, he and his wife had 
made wills in each other’s favour. On the 7th June, 
he went to Mr Donoghue, a surgeon, whom he 
caused to procure some drugs, among them prussic 
acid, which he was in the habit of taking himself, 
for some internal nervous or dyspeptic complaint. 
In a letter written on the 5th, to a person in Sunder- 
land, he said that his wife was unwell. Next day 
he wrote that she was very ill, and that she had been 
attended by two doctors, who expected that she 
would miscarry; which was false. A third letter, 
ted, if not written, on the 8th, after she was dead, 

id that his wife was worse, and that her medical 
attendant and himself both thought that she had 
disease of the heart; a fourth, on the 9th, an- 
nounced that his beloved Rachel was no more. 
While his wife was lying in the agonies of 
death, he told Mrs Heppenstall that Mrs Belaney 
had had ' fits before, but that she would never get 
over that one; and he allowed friction, cataplasms, 
and such remedies, which could have no effect on 
the real cause of the lady’s illness, to be used. 
When Mr Garrett, the surgeon, came in on the 8th, 
Mr Belaney told him that his wife had only been 
taking a little salts. On Monday began the inquest, 
and a post mortem examination was ordered; which 
disclosed the real cause of death beyond a doubt. 
Before that result was known to him, Mr Belaney 
confessed the fact to Mr Garrett; but explained 
that he had diluted some prussic acid to keep for 
his own use, and had left it carelessly in a tumbler, 
having broken a phial; and that his wife had acci- 
dentally drunk it in mistake for a dose of salts. Mr 
Garrett asked why he had not made this statement 
before > to which he replied, that he was too much 
ashamed and enraged with himself. This explana- 
tion he also made in private letters to Sunderland; 
adding, that he did not know what he was about. 
Such was the evidence for the prosecution. For the 
defence, Mr Erle contended that his client had no 
motive to the imputed crime, and that his story was 
the true one ; and a great number of witnesses were 
called. One was Mr Clarke, a master mariner and 
an acquaintance of Mr Belaney’s, who was sent for 
on the 8th, and was actually presentat Mrs Belaney’s 
death. He heard the husband exclaim that she 
would not recover, and that it was entirely owing to 
his own gross neglect; and on Monday he told 
Clarke the story of the mistake. Many witnesses, 
friends from Sunderland, described Mr Belaney as a 
thoroughly humane man, and more kind and atten- 
tive to his wife than husbands usually are; while 
Mrs Belaney, a woman of attractive appearance and 
engaging manners, reciprocated his affection in the 
most unequivocal manner; and, after her death, the 
husband's aspect was marked by all the traits of a 
profound r grief. Baron Gurney 
summed up, commenting at lengch on the bad but 
. erroneous impression which the intricate 

hoods of the prisoner were calculated to make; 
and the jury, after retiring for half an hour, returned 
a verdict of “ Not guilty.“ Hearing the acquittal 
Marent emotion, Mr Belaney bowed, and 

m the bar. 


* vey * cHING.—On Monday, at Bow Street 
doc OTH Nederick Grosjean, a tailor and draper, 
. mess at 99, Quadrant, was brought 
with collecting a mob in 
les church, Covent garden, and caus- 
rusétion, by preaching to the persons col- 
be public thoroughfare. The defendant, 
been cautioned by the magistrates 


against 1. — on that spot, said that he had 
preached the gospel for the last three years in the 
same place, principally against the drunken habits 
of the le who attended to hear him, and he con- 
sidered it his duty to act in the manner he had done, 
by seeing such a desecration of the Sabbath in the 
buying and selling birds and other articles, which 
he pointed out to the man who took him into cus- 
tody. Mr Hall, the magistrate, discharged the * 
soner, but said that, if he was again brought up be- 
fore him, he should be held to bail. 


Fravps on THE Exctsz.—A most extensive gang 
of have been just discovered by Mr F. Par- 
giter and Mr John Charles Kay, two active officers 
of the Excise. From circumstances of a suspicious 
nature, the officers were induced to visit the chemical 
factory of Mr Barker, in Cross street, Blackfriars 
road, and, u examination, Pargiter found several 
secret trap-doors leading to an excavation under 
ground in the yard belonging to a person 
named Bryant. e upper portion of the range of 
buildings was used for chemical purposes, strong 
acids being prepared with a view of counteracting 
the pungent smell arising from illicit distillation. 
Pargiter descended one of the secret trap-doors, 
armed with a crow-bar and fire- arms; but although 
he could discover in a ‘secret and inner chamber a 
man at work, he was unable to effect an entrance to 
capture the offender. After considerable exertions 
the officers obtained a forcible entrance into the 
distillery, and there found, on passing through mas- 
sive oak doors, three stills in perfect working order, 
with the spirit running off from one of them, a large 
quantity of molasses, molasses spirits, and upwar 
of five hundred gallons of wash. So perfect was 
everything to enable a successful operation to be 
carried on, that the officers found it n to em- 
ploy five waggons to remove the plant, &c., to the 
chief office in Broad street. The workmen, by well- 
concerted signals, managed their escape in a most 
mysterious manner. Since the above affair, a second 
discovery has been made, of a minor establishment, 
in Little Collingwood street, Blackfriars, supposed 
to belong to the same gang.— Observer. 


EXTRAORDINARY Series oF CaLamities. — Mr 
Higgs, on Friday, held an inquest at the George, 
George court, Strand, on the body of Joseph Marsh- 
man, tailor, of George court, Strand, aged 53, who 
hanged himself on Thursday, while in a state of in- 
sanity, produced by calamities that rarely fall to the 
lot of one man. It was stated that he had been af- 
fected in his mind ever since the decease of his wife, 
who was accidentally burnt to death in St Martin's 
workhouse about nine months ago. The day after 
that, one of his sons, who was on board the marine 
school ship at Blackwall, fell from the mast head, 
and was killed on the spot. But a week or two fol- 
lowing he sent another son with some work to 
Regent street, and while he was on his way there he 
was run over by a cab, and carried home dead. A 
third child fell down the steps in George court, and 
fractured its skull, from the effects of which it ulti- 
mately expired. There are seven children now 
living, several of whom have lately been suffering 
from rheumatic fever, caused by the dampness of the 
house in which they live. The unfortunate deceased, 
borne down by this accumulation of heavy afflictions, 
would wander for miles about the country, he knew 
not where or why. On Friday he lefi home, and 
walked all that day and Saturday, and at night made 
a bed of some hay at Barnet. He then got into the 
town of Hertford, where he slept, and then walked 
home. He could give no reason for this, but said 
he knew he was out of his mind. It was said he 
had not eaten three pounds of meat since his wife’s 
death. The jury said there could be no doubt in the 
case, and returned a verdict of Insanity. 


Supper Darn or a CLerGyman.—On Sunday 
week, during divine service at Emanuel church, 
Camberwell, and whilst earnestly joining with the 
8 in * ing the Ist verse of the 41st 
Psalm, Mr J. T. P. Wyche, M. A., curate of Cran- 
tie d, Beds, was seized with a fit of lexy. He 
was immediately taken to the porch of the church, 
and there bled, and subsequently conveyed to the 
residence of his father, where soon afterwards he 
expired, in the 37th year of his age. The only 
words he uttered were Wyche, Grove hill, afflic- 
tion, affliction.” It is remar e that this gentle- 
man married only two since, and his lady 
(aged 25) died on the 14th inst, and at this moment 
is unburied. Their only child died about three 
months since, These severe afflictions much dis- 
tressed the mind of Mr Wyche, who was a truly 
pious and man, and his loss will be much felt 
amongst his parishioners and friends. 


Artremptep Svuicipe tHroven Distress.—At the 
Greenwich police office on Thursday, my Ann 
Kendall, a looking young woman, aged 22, was 
— before Mr Jeremy, charged with r — 
self-destruction by throwing herself into the Gran 
Surrey Canal, at Black Horse bridge, Deptford. 
William Arthur deposed that he was going to his 
daily labour, and, when near Black Horse 0, 
he heard a scream repeated three times loudly. He 
saw the prisoner jump into the water. . 

pre- 


she was ing to save her sister, who 
viously jum in and sunk. She resisted witness 
very much, and said she was determined to go in 


again. He got her out of the canal with the assist- 


ance of the police and other Jane Kendall 
de that her sisters went out 1 to get 
from the sight of their father; the home early 


in the morning, at five o’clock. ere are five in 
the family—her father, self, and three sisters. They 
all work at shirt-making for a slop house at Ber- 
mondsey. Deceased and her sister had pledged 


| some shirts. Witness lent them ds. ta redeem them; 


it was money given her by her father to pay the 
rent with. ‘They could earn, by working very hard 
indeed, early and late, 3s. 6d. or 4s. a week. 
received from 1s. 6d. to 3s. per dozen for making 
them. Mr Jeremy—That’s from 14d. to 3d. each. 
Witness—It was not mentioned to her father that 
the money had been misapplied, to their knowledge, 
but they much feared his knowledge of the fact. 
The father of the prisoner said he had made no 
complaint of her pledging the work, or redeeming it 
with his money. Mr Jeremy said the present case 
was one of those exhibiting the effects of the grind- 
ing system in paying for labour. Here was a scene 
of distress pol misery—two young girls going out 
deliberately in the morning for the purpose of de- 
stroying themselves, and one of whom was now 
lying a corpse. After reading to the prisoner a 
most feeling admonition he ordered her to be de- 
livered over to her father. 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SCCIETY TO THE PEOPLE OF HAYTI. 


Hayttans—The great body of philanthropists in 
Great Britain and Ireland, especially those who 
have been actively engaged in securing the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British colonies and posses- 
sions abroad, have long taken a deep interest in 
your welfare, and have watched with no common 
pleasure every indication of the rising greatness and 
prosperity of your country. 

Your enemies have pronounced you unworthy of 
the liberty you enjoy, and have invented a thousand 
calumnies to injure you in the eyes of the civilised 
world. But your friends have been prompt to repel 
those calumnies by an impartial appeal to the his- 
tory of your great struggles for m, and to de- 
mand for you that consideration and justice which 
they feel to be your due. 


The object of your enemies has been not merely to 
destroy your character, by exciting the horror and 
disgust of the ignorant, the unreflecting, and the 
2 against you, but by that means also to 

pede the great work of African regeneration, and 
the extinction of slavery and the slave - trade through - 
out the world. In Great Britain this was the case 
23 to the abolition of slavery in its West 

ndia colonies. In France it is the case, now that 
the friends of human liberty there are exerti 
themselves to achieve the same noble object for its 
colonial possessions. 

Such being the fact, judge, then, of the pain with 
which the sincere friends of Hayti have heard of the 
unhappy divisions and disorders which have drawn 
upon you the eyes of Europe and America, and have 
filled your enemies with exultation and delight. In 
the continuance of those divisions and disorders, 
they see the germs of a civil conflict which will ex- 
haust your strength and resources, and make you 
the prey of a powerful European state which once 
controlled your destinies, and is still anxious to 
possess so splendid an 1 to its territories 
as the Queen of the Antilles.” 

As the great organ of the abolitionists of this 
country, the committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, in addressing you their sincere 
counsel and advice, presume uot to give an opinion 
on,the cause which has led to the late disastrous 
events in your island. They deplore its existence, 
whatever it might have been. They deplore them 
for your sakes. They deplore them for the sake of 
Africa. They deplore them for the sake of the mil- 
lions of your race now held in bondage. They de- 

lore them for the sake of mankind at large; for so 
ong as the enslavement of any portion of the human 
species shall be continued, so long will the final 
triumphs of justice, civilisation, ond religion be ar- 
rested in its course. 

But the committee sincerely trust that the events 
they deplore may be finally terminated; that Hayti 
may be preserved free and independent; that sta- 
es | may succeed to disorganisation ; and that the 
whole body of the Haytian people may feel that 
whatever cause of dissatisfaction they may have 
had with the past state of affairs, that now they have 
the strongest reason to combine loyally and firmly 
with each other, to promote the w of their 
common oer, © develop its vast resources, and 
to 8 it to respected by the nations of the 
earth. 

To the accomplishment of this great end, the com- 
mittee would earnestly exhort you to lay aside all 
sectional jealousies. Let the parties in the east, the 
west, the north, and the south, feel that there is a 
uobler object to be gained than mere political pre- 
dominance, namely, the welfare of their common 
country. Let there be mutual forbearance ; let dif- 
ferences of opinion be healed by wise counsels and 

erous concessions ; and let it ever be remembered 

t there is no wisdom in the sword, which is the 
mere symbol of physical force, not of enlightened 
reason; of brutal passion, not of calm deliberation ; 
of proud ambition, not of self-sacrifice and love of 
country. 

Let not the pride of caste and the 33 of 
colour dissever you. Strange that the children of a 
common parent, endowed with similar mental and 
moral attributes, influenced by similar affections and 

ions, should allow the tincture of the skin to 
orm an impassable barrier to fraternal union and 
generous co-operation. On this point the committee 
appeal to you as brethren; for, however much th 
may differ from you in complexion, they feel uni 
to you by a common origin, and would enforce and 
practise the common obligations arising out of those 
natural relations which were intended by the great 
Creator to bind man to man in a holy and insepa- 
table brotherhood. : 
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Let not differences of religious conviction, opinion, 
and practice, separate you. The rights of conscience 
are of paramount importance. Where they are not 
respected, no other rights are or can be secure. On 
this point the committee appeal to you as Christians, 
and, with the history of Europe open before their 
eyes, where they behold the ascendancy of catholi- 
cism on the one hand and protestantism on the other, 
and the bitter fruits which have resulted from it, they 
would earnestly exhort you to avoid the perils of re- 
ligious conflict. Intolerar.ce of the opinions of others 
in matters of religion is the offspring of bigotry ; and 
bigotry, if it be not controlled by public opinion, 
leads to — — and persecution. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind,“ is the 
language of the great apostle of the Gentiles. Let, 
therefore, those who suppose themselves in posses- 
sion of the truth use none other weapons in its pro- 
pagation and defence than those furnished by 
enlightened reason and the sacred canon of the 
scriptures ; and, instead of the bitterness of strife, 
let there be a holy emulation to follow the divine 
example of the great Redeemer of mankind, who, 
whilst on earth, went about doing good, and who 
came into this world, not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.”’ 

Feeling the deep importance of the subject on 
which they have addressed you, the committee have 
forborne to appeal to you on the lower ground of 
self-interest; yet they would venture to remind 
you that never was there so favourable an opportu- 
nity enjoyed by Hayti as the present moment offers, 
for the development of her internal resources and 
the increase of her foreign trade. Not only has Great 
Britain repealed a detestable law, which forbade 
Haytian vessela and Haytians from entering the 

orts of her colonies, but her legislature, during the 
ast session of parliament, has enacted a law which 
allows sugar, the produce of free labour, to enter her 
markets on favourable terms, whilst it excludes that 
raised by the oppression of the slaves in Brazil and 
the Spanish colonies. 

Haytians, you have now an opportunity presented 
to you of benefiting your country, by the establish- 
ment of peace among yourselves ; ty calling into ac- 
tivity the energies of your cultivators ; by the enact- 
ment of just laws, and their impartial administration ; 
and by promoting the intellectual, moral, and reli- 

ious improvement of our rising youth. We earnestly 
— you thus to act, and thereby falsify the si- 
nister predictions of 22 „ pears the 
sanguine expectations of your friends. By adopti 
this line ft canine. you will greatly assist ‘te 
friends of human liberty in every part of the world 
in their exertions to promote the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade, and will assuredly hasten the 
coming of that day when the fetters by which mil- 
lions of human — are tortured in body, and de- 


graded in mind, shall be universally broken. 
On behalf of the committee, 
(Signed) THOMAS CLARKSON. 


27, New Broad street, London, 
August 16th, 1844. 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, August 28th. 


DESTRUCTION AND OCCUPATION OF 
MOGADOR. 
Tun evening Messager of Paris contains, in its 
impression of Monday evening, the following tele- 


graphic despatch :— 
“BAYONNE, Avo. 26, Hatr-past 2 o’Crocx. 
* MOGADOR, Avge. 17. 


„% THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE TO THE MINISTER OF 
MARINE. 


„On the 15th we attacked Mogador. 

„After having destroyed (écras¢) the town and 
its batteries, we took possession of the island and of 
the port. 

‘Sixty-eight men, including seven officers, were 
killed or wounded. I am busied in establishing 
the garrison of the island. I have placed the port 
in a state of blockade. 

Attested copy, 
„Baron de Mackau, vice-admiral, peer of 
France, minister of marine and colonies,” 


A private letter states that the effect of this an- 
nouncement u the funds (at Tortoni's) was un- 
favourable. e three per cents, which closed on 
the Bourse at 80f. 70c., fel] to 80f. 55c. (sellers). 
This was solely due, it was said, to the announced 
„taking possession of M or. The only new fact 
—ů 1 the victory of Marshal Bugeaud to be 
found in the evening papers of Monday is, that the 
cavalry force opposed to him amounted to 24,000 
men. 

On this important news the Times, which is con- 
sidered to speak the sentiments of government on 
matters of foreign policy, comments as follows :— 

It is easy to see how these conditions of hostility may 
appear to be violated even where there is a full inten- 
tion of adhering to them with faith. The island 
off Mogador has been occupied the invading 
squadron. This is primd facie a violation of a compact 
between France and England. But it is not neces- 
sarily so. The island, we believe, commands the town, 
fo , and port, in such a way as to render 
its occupation a condition necessarily precedent to 
the successful attack of the town itself. If this be 
the case, it is as yet only a seeming, not a real, in- 
fringement of their engagement on the part of 
the French. But if this occupation continue after 
its necessity has ceased—if other places are occupied 
in the same way without excuse, or retained after the 


—— 


tion have ceased to exist then we shall have no hesita- | 
tion in declaring that a breach of trust has been com- 
mitted—a gross wrong done, for which this country is 
bound to demand explanation and redress. In the 
meantime, however, we discern no reason for sus- 
pecting our neighbours of any such intention or con- 
victing them of such misconduct. And it were 
rash—worse than rash, it were unjust, insulting, and 
quarrelsome, to rush to the conclusion—a conclusion 
which would militate against the positive assurances re- 
ceived from France—that the occupation of the island 
near Mogador is only the prelude to a system of African 
conquests and European annoyances. 

e hope better things. e trast the good sense and 
the good faith of the French king and his ministers will 
exclude this new element of strife from the too ample 
magazine of feuds and jealousies. We trust that the 
self-knowledge of the French people will prevent them 
from entering on the mad attempt of raising a maritime 
empire in Africa. ad 0 * For the result of 
a maritime collision with France, or any other power of 
Europe, we have no fear whatever. Our men, our ships, 
and our skill, are as they were in the best days of our 
history ; and we hope not to be driven to the necessity 
of war, much more than we dread the probable issue of 
a contest which, on every other ground, we are earnestly 
anxious to avoid. 

The Morning Chronicle of course endeavours to 
make out that the occupation of the island off Mo- 

ador is the ‘‘casus belli’ so recently and vauntingly 
emanded by the Times. 

Here is occupation! It may be said that the oc- 
cupation is but of an island, only two miles in eireum- 
ference, and at least a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
This island forms the port of Mogador, and since the 
defences of the town are destroyed, it of course com- 
mands town, port, and bay, and is to all intents and pur- 
poses an occupation of all three. Yet it evades, rather 
than directly contravenes, the wish of the English go- 
vernment that France should not occupy. It is but a 
qguast-occupation, and Admiral de J oinvil e and his sire 
may laugh in their sleeves at what they no doubt con- 
sider a mystification of Lord Aberdeen. 

The Journal des Débats regards the “ victory ”’ 
gained by Marshal Bugeaud at Isly as the most 
important that has yet been fought in Africa. The 
Debats dwells upon the words pertes sensibles 
(severe losses) in the —— despatch, to pre- 
pare the public, no doubt, for a confession that the 
army had lost a considerable number of men, and 
which words “ proved that the victory had been 
during some time disputed with vigour by an enemy 
notoriously ardent and intrepid.“ Marshal Bugeaud 
does not intend to march into the interior of Morocco 
during the present season. The presence of the 
four line-of-battle ships before Tunis was, it is 
said, connected with the definitive settlement of the 
boundary between that regency (Tunis) and Algeria,“ 
and it is said further, that France desires the 
actual arrangement of the frontier (of Tunis) on the 
side of Tripoli !” 

Louis Philippe is not to leave Paris for the Chateau 
d' Eu till the 27th of September. His Majesty is said 
to be deeply hurt with the publication of the insult- 
ing letters in the Times, respecting the Prince de 
Joinville’s conduct before Tangier. The Globe de- 
clares that the King’s visit to London has been defi- 
nitively postponed, and says that if the tions 
at the present moment are not very active, the pro- 
bable reason is that the trip will not at any rate take 
place till the beginning of October. 


Nothing definite is yet known as to the progress 
making in the settlement of the Tahiti ir. It 
was generally believed in Paris that the ultimatum 
had arrived, and that it was true that the English 
government demanded the recall of both MM. Bruat 
and D’Aubigny, but that, though M. Guizot was 
willing tc recall M. nn declined to do 
so in respect to M. Bruat. other point u 
which there is said to be some difficulty is this— 
the British government demands that the reparation 
should be made publicly, and published in the Mo- 
niteur. This, M. Guizot is said to decline, notwith- 
standing Louis Philippe’s wish that so proper a 
condition should not stand in the way of an amicable 

ent of the question. The National says, 
that the demand has been the subject of grave dis- 
cussion, and M. Guizot, Admiral Mackau, and Lord 
Cowley, have been at the Palace of Neuilly till a 
late hour on Saturday night. 


The Emperor of Russia is about to visit Berlin. 

The disturbances among the manufacturers of 
Prussia are on the increase. A letter from War- 
bourg states that the village of Helrued is in full re- 
volt, and that the government was taking active 
measures to put it down. 

The Greek papers publish a decree granting an 
amnesty, with few exceptions, to“ those who have 
taken a part in the insurrectionary movement which 
took place in Acarnasia and in Western Greece 
during the months of May and June last.” 

Dr Worrr's Imprisonment AT Boxnara. —On 
the 8th of June Dr Wolff wrote two letters to Col. 
Sheil, in which he says that, in spite of all the pro- 
mises of the King, he is now a prisoner at Bokhara, 
and that he has not the least hope of being soon re- 
leased. Before he arrived at Bo he was plun- 
dered of all he possessed, but had since been tolerably 
well treated by the King. It seems even now doubt- 
ful whether Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly 
were after all executed. 

The Prince of Prussia visited Edinburgh and 
Glasgow on Friday. On Saturday he proceeded to 
Carlisle. 


Destructive Fines.— Yesterday, letters were re- 
ceived at the principal insurance offices in the city, 
detailing the 1 2 of two dreadful fires which 
occurred in the village of Winsham, situate near 
Chard, in Devonshire, on Sunday, and which termi- 
nated in the complete demolition of no fewer than 


causes wich may be supposed to justify their eocupa- | 


thirty houses. It is supposed that these fires were | 


the work of an incendiary; but nothing decisive is 
as yet known. The loss must be very heavy. 

PRESENTATION OF New Cotours To THE 49th Rear. 
MENT.—The ceremony of presenting a new pair of 
colours to the 49th regiment, recently returned from 
China, took place at Winchester yesterday, when 
the colours were consecrated by the bishop of Win- 
chester, and presented by Lady Pakenham to the 
troops. The day was 2 4 fine, and the con- 
course of spectators opposite the ground was im- 
mense. About 10,000 people were collected. The 
troops were first formed in line, and then went 
<a r a number of parade evolutions. The band 

layed the national anthem and a variety of marches. 

e ceremonial commenced by a large dais, 
with crimson cloth, being placed in front of the 
where the bishop stood. The bishop of Winchester 
advanced a little in front of the line, and thus ad- 
dressed the troops :— 

„Soldiers of the 49th, I have solicited and obtained 
permission of your gallant commanding officer to ad- 
dress you a few moments before I invoke the blessing 
of Almighty God upon the colours, which are never to 
be sullied by any act of yours, and are not to be aban- 
doned but with life itself. And let not any man marvel 
that I, aman of peace, come among you, who are men 
of war, for I hold that there is not a truer man of 
than a Christian soldier. When he conquers, it fs not 
for national aggrandisement, nor the mere raising of 
your names, but for the i ng of peace in future 

* * © When you unfold those banners you look 
upon them as the memorials of former days, and in cen- 
turies yet to come they will be memorials of your coun- 
try’s renown, of your country’s prosperity, and of your 
country’s peace. On these grounds I hold that the 
Christian soldier is an instrument of good to the nation 
at large, and I bid you God speed in the name of the 
Lord, and as a Christian bishop I would bid you remem- 
ber Him who is the God of battles, Him by whom na- 
tions are led to victory and preserved in peace. Be men 
of resolution and men of etergy, pacific in your profes- 
sion, and disinterested in your patriotism, 2 of 
— to your Queen, your country, and your God. 

e bishop then proceeded to read the prayers in 
consecrating the colours. Lady Pakenham, after a 
short address, presented the colours. General Sir 
H. Pakenham addressed the troops; and Colonel 
Adams, of the 49th regiment, went through the 
same ceremony to the Bishop of Winchester, 
Pakenham, and Sir H. Pakenham. is was fol- 
lowed by a dinner and a ball. 


Rereat Associatron.—At the meeting on Mon- 
day, Sir Valentine Blake was called to the chair. 
several addresses Mr Kelly, M. P., read a letter 
from Mr Smith O’Brien, which referred chiefly to 
the subject of the non-consumption of exciseablé 
articles. He said he did not think the time was 
-Der but “it is 
right that both government the people should 
contemplate it as a ible conti cy. 
adoption of a temperance pledge he heartily 
of, and considered that there would be much 
111 using Irish manufactures exclusively.“ 
Mr Kelly stated, when the account 
Limerick that it was the intention of the tf 
ers to relinquish the use of tobacco, one of 
is constituents, a manufacturer of that article (John 
Spalade), and who paid £500 weekly as duty, offered 
in the most generous manner to shut up stores, 
if by that means he could advance the cause of ro- 
peal [cheers]. The usual bulletin of Mr D. O' Con- 
nell, ‘= contained nothing of any 
terest, and stated that his father and the 
prisoners were in excellent health and spirits, cheered 


as they were by the obedience oad pernovastnes of 
the 24 Mr J. M' Nevin, barrister, 
— fo 3 the ve 4 the parliamentary 

mmittee on the offloe 
2 cote 


r 


which denounced system most 

and emphatic manner. Mr „M. P., in 
mending the extension and establishment of 
reading rooms, took occasion to direct the attention 
of the meeting to the present state of political 
affairs 


Did they know that France had declared war against 
an — of England, and had bombarded Tangier (loud 


ch , and cries of “ Bravo]? Her fleet was bat- 
tering the towns and forts of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, the old friend of England, whilst the present 


force of that power in the Mediterranean consisted of 
two vessels of war and an odd steamer or two [cheers]. 
What a mighty fleet for Britannia, the great ruler of the 
waves [cheers and laughter)! Her ships, instead of 
arding her interests, were busy on the coast of Ire- 
and, keeping a bright look out for any bit of green 
bunti which might chance to dangle from the mast of 
a passing merchantman [cheers and much laughter. 
Why, ifthey had a vocation for pulling down flags, did 
they not try their hands on the tri-colour of the Suffren 
— applause] ? 
e amount of rent was announced to be £634 13s. IId. 
In reference to the “next step in the agitation, 
the Times correspondent says :— 

Although it is perfectly obvious that any — tape 
coerce England into a compliance with the of 
the repealers must eventuate in failure, and recoil om 
th Lento of tho yoopountass, Ones fo 90 aetna: Ge 
amount of temporary embarrassment which be 
the result of the partial adoption of Mr O’Connell’s last 
suggestion for 1 the country in a state of 
— confusion. e Lr ress is _ deligh 
at the prospect opened u r the repealers, an 
2 are — if the plan be 22 
ſollo out. 


CORN MARKET. Manx Lanz. Tus Dar. 
7 — west] Barley Oats | Beans | Peas | Flour 


English .. | 1150 130 
Scotch.... 
Irn 
Foreign 460 1580 | 590 


Trade is dull, but at present there is no fall in price. 


— 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from Thomas 
Brice,” Joseph Harris.“ N. R.,“ “ W. Thorn,“ 
“‘Onesimus,” 4 Constant Reader,“ H. R.,“ 
% William Allen,” *‘ Forward,” and D. Hine.” 

4% Viator.“ We never publish letters that have been re- 
jected by other journals, and the one in question is 
rather too long and rambling for our paper. 

%R. D.“ We do not approve of any legislative inter- 
ference for the better observance of the Lord's day. 
“Young Nonconformity.“ The verses are spirited, but 

we cannot relax our rule. 

„% Noncon.“ We are unable to answer his inquiries. 

„K. 8.“ The idea is not new, and has been touched 
upon more than once in this journal. 

„George Miller.“ We are sorry to inform him that the 
number is out of print. 

„Veritas.“ Declined, 

J. C.“ He will find it in No. 157. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 
For 7 lines... 8. Od. For 10 lines... 68. Od. 
For every additional line 4d. 
For a half column £1 5. For a column. . 2 0s. 
„% Advertisements from the country must be accom- 
panied by a post-office order, or reference for payment 
ia London. 


Orders for the Nonconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
subscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1844. 


SUMMARY. 


Tur war fever has turned a crisis and is sub- 
siding. Diplomacy is employed in adjusting the 
Tahiti affair, and will no doubt do it as much to 
the satisfaction of all parties, as would a ten years’ 
war. The bombardment of Tangier, which, ac- 
cording to some letters from British naval officers 
who witnessed the exploit, and published by the 
Times, was neither ably planned nor well executed, 
has not been followed up, as was at first expected; 
the French squadron having remained inactive 
until. che 9th inst, when they sailed in the direction 
of Mogadore. Meanwhile, Marshal Bugeaud has 
achieved a 1 20,000 Moorish 
troops on the ier of „ — 
Algeria. We have no great apprehension that the 
ific relations subsisting between France and 
gland will be endangered by this Gallic quarrel 
with Morocco. Both governments, we believe, are 


antious to — e of Europe; for 
neither could profit, just now, from a general war. 


Ha we are not at the mercy of the press, 
pr hostilities would have long since com- 
menced. 


We have given a brief account of the laying of 
the foundation stone of a monument in Edinburgh 
to the memory of Muir, Palmer, Gerrald, Skirving, 
and Margarot, the political martyrs of 1793-4. 
The ceremony, we are informed, was a deeply im- 
pressive one, which we take to have been very 
much owing to the spirited conduct of the 
Edinburgh Complete Suffrage association. The 
dinner, got up by the monument committee, was 
as cold and exclusive as whiggism could make it. 
Sir James Gibson Craig, the president, stated, as 
his principal motive for taking the chair, his desire 

blicly to disclaim the great political principles 

or which these martyrs suffered. The banquet, 
given by the Complete Suffrage association, was 
well attended, well sustained, and well worthy of 
the principles it was intended to celebrate. Mr 
Hume, whose oration upon laying the stone was 
simple and appropriate, and in good keeping with 
the occasion, was evidently somewhat oppressed 
by the whi of the dinner, and appeared 
greatly relieved pen | himself once more free 
at the banquet. It is some encouragement to the 
labourers in the cause of political equality to hear, 
from the lips of the member for Montrose, an 
acknowledgment that the seeds of that truth for 
which he has battled for so many years, were sown 
in his mind by the efforts of those very men whom 
government then denounced and exiled; and if 
now, after a lapse of fifty years, a public procession 
through the streets of Edinburgh, in honour of the 
memory of the men who then suffered, can take 
— without interruption, what may we not ho 
or in the way of p during the next fity 
years to come, and what reason is there for every 
true-hearted friend to the cause to go on perse- 
veringly, sowing in hope! We are making rapid 
progress, and, in be of truth, every work7.an 
may adopt as his motto, “ Mil desperandum.” 
nd presen'’s no new facts, but simply sug- 
gests some probabilities. Ireland, it seems, is to 
receive a visit from the Queen, and the smiles of 
royalty are to heal the wounds which have been 
infli on her liberties by the Queen's govern- 
ment. Rumour says—and the Times adopts it as 
correct—that the sentence passed upon Mr O’Con- 
nell and his co-traversers will be sustained by the 
Lords; that the majesty of law—law forsooth! as 
if constructive conspiracy were law !—having been 
rr by che temporary imprison- 
ment of the chief agitators for repeal, the exten- 


sion to them of clemency by the Queen will be a 
graceful act, and a very appropriate ornament to 
set off her Majesty's intended visit. Ireland, 
having been kicked, is now to be gently patted on 
the back, and the flattery of royal attention is now, 
we fear, about to be offered her in place of sub- 
stantial justice. We shall see. 

Sir James Graham’s prying propensities have 
proved, as indeed was only to be expected, conta- 
gious, and the virus has been communicated to 
some of his subordinates. These gentlemen—why 
should we not call them gentlemen, when Sir 
James himself is thus designated have set up in 
the letter-opening line on their own account. 
They have had their secret office and their marked 
men. Their object was to possess themselves of 
the secrets of the “turf,” and, by selling their 
knowledge to blacklegs, or turning blacklegs 
themselves, to make their situations in her Ma- 
jesty’s service more lucrative than the Postmaster- 

eneral intended that they should be. ‘The ill 
ortune which detected the Home Secretary befell 
also these his humble imitators, and they are un- 
dergoing a rigid examination. Here, however, 
we suppose the paralle! will terminate. Sir James 
still keeps his place, and committees of his own 
selection have exonerated him from blame. The 
letter carriers have not been so far favoured as to 
nominate their own judges; of course, therefore, 
they will be found guilty and turned adrift. 

e trial of Mr Belaney at the Central Criminal 
court, on the charge of having administered prus- 
sic acid to his wife, terminated in a verdict of “ Not 
guilty.” We are not about to question that ver- 
dict, although our own reading of the evidence 
might have led us to a different conclusion. We 
shall suppose it to be the true one—the only one 
consistent with the facts of the case—and we avail 
ourselves of it for the purpose of pointing out 
the folly and the danger of eg | to falsehood 
with a view to escape difficulty. Taking it for 
granted that Mrs Belaney owed her death to the 
imprudence of her husband, and that he was con- 
scious of having been the undesigning, but not 
blameless, cause of that melancholy catastrophe, it 
is clear that his attempt to conceal his fault by 
falsehood brought him within an ace of a violent 
and ignominious death. The warning is an im- 
pressive one. Tos truth under all circum- 
stances is not only required by religion, but even 
by the lowest motives of policy. 

We have now had another week of fine weather 
for the in-gathering of the harvest, and, doubtless, 
most of the wheat has been safely housed. We 
hear that the crop is a very fine one—less chaff 
and straw, but better corn than have been yielded 
for many years past, and likely to give to the miller 
more flour than usual, — less skin or bran. 
Prices, therefore, will generally fall. Tenant farm- 
ers and agricultural labourers will be increasingly 
dis ; and if discontent should assume the 
same frightful shape during the next winter, as it 
did during the present spring, for every incendiary 
fire which has been, there will be five. So it is, 
that a vicious system of legislation turns the best 
of blessings into a curse. 


THE PIONEERS OF TRUTH. 


THE laying of the foundation stone, at Edin- 
burgh, of a monument to the memory of the Scot- 
tish political martyrs, suggests a few reflections 
which, albeit sombre, are not unprofitable. The 
—4 those devoted men is far from being an 
epi in the affairs of this world. Conscience 
laid upon them an important mission, and worthil 
did — discharge it. With rare sincerity, an 
in a truly religious spirit, they gave their services 
to truth — and, as usual, society, with petulant in- 
gratitude, took offence, turned upon, and de- 
stroyed them. Years rolled on. The seeds which, 
in the earnestness of faith, and hope, and love, 
they had committed to the public mind, sprang 
up. The judgment of their contemporaries was re- 
judged by a succeeding generation—and the sun 
of their reputation, which sunk in clouds, has 
risen, after an interval of darkness and tempest, 
fair and unclouded. Such is the unvarying his- 
tory of all the pioneers of truth. 

is a difficult and severe probation through 
which to pass. Io spend life—life, at least, un- 
derstood in its nobler sense —in dreary solitude— 
to have the mind’s home in regions of thought 
which lie beyond the boundaries of cultivation, 
and are far removed from the sympathies of kin 
and kind—to be gazed at, and hooted, as wild, 
visionary, fanatical, unsafe—to be repuia for ever 
disinterested effort for the welfare of others, wit 
scorn and obloquy—to see your fairest motives, 
those which you have watched over with more 
than a mother’s anxiety, lest they should contract 
the slightest taint, dressed up by calumny in loath- 
some rags, besmeared with foulest insinuations, 
and sent through the world, thus disguised, to 
provoke a universal hiss—to witness the work of 
many years’ patient toil, and tearful thought, 
down-trodden by thoughtlessness, hounded on by 
craft—to be yourself regarded as oue from whom 
to withhold the charities of life is a virtue, and 
whom to hunt down, vilify, and ruin, is at once a 


duty and a y, as in the case of 


| 


the Scottish martyrs, to be struck with the light- 
ning flash of overstrained law, whilst the blackened 
corpse of your reputation is pointed out to others 
as a warning to deter them from venturing ahead 
of their generation—this it is to be a pioneer of 
truth. Hard lot! 

Hard, but glorious!—and not without its at- 
tractions for generous minds! Let but a man, 
alive to other impulses than those which prompt 
the unimal to crawl about in search of a cdmfort- 
able corner of this world in which to snore away 
the few days which God has given him, pay his 
homage to right, to justice—let him but swear his 
heart’s fealty upon this altar, and rise up a Naza- 
rite consecrated to the service of truth so long as 
thought, desire, and will shall last—and he has 
already reached an elevation whence he may 
calmly look down upon the boiling mists, exhaled 
by ignorance, misapprehension, and malice, in 
which, to ordinary observers, his soul seems to be 
enwrapped. The serene firmament above his 
head, glorious in its purity and stillness, they, 
from their lower position, are unable to discern— 
nor know they aught of the far-off prospects 
which, through the openings of those — 
rolling beneath his feet, occasionally burst upon 
him, and gladden his spirit to its very centre P 
What is it, after all, to such a man that he dwells 
alone? What to him is the obloguy which con- 
ceals him from common observation? Truth is 
his companion—and to live with truth, in daily 
and familiar intercommunion, is its own reward. 


Sincere and true-hearted reformers of ev 
class are uniformly taunted by society, in their 
own day, as wr : after fame. This is about 
the vulgarest of all mistakes. They are 1 
utterly, and even proudly, careless of it. And, 
certes, were fame their object, = greatly err in 
their choice of the way to it. men pant after 
the applauses of their fellow-men, let them eschew 
truth and truthfulness—let them make the knee 
supple, and teach the tongue to flatter—let them 
renounce the guidance of principle, and commit 
themselves to tactics! These things the pioneers 
of truth cannot do—nor, if they could, would the 
harvest they might reap satisfy their desires. 
They want no showy statue of themselves to 
petuate their mem That which would best 
please them is the simple inscription, “ Circum- 

ce.” In the things , they wish to live—in 

e good accomplished—in the changes wrought. 
Hence, they are contented to pass through life, 
and out of it, under a cloud—and can even amuse 
themselves occasionally by looking at their own 
image as distorted and rendered hideous by the 
glass of fashionable opi: ion. 

What, then, is the moral of allthis? Simply, 
that he who would serve truth faithfully must 
love truth supremely. If he expects his wages in 
the gratitude of society, he will probably die a 
victim to disappointment. There is but one way 
to do the world good, and that way the world 
does not like—by incessantly proclaiming in its 
ears the doctrines which it disbelieves. Men who 
do this may safely lay their account for martyrdom 
—martyrdom in whatever form the spirit of the 
age may sanction. It were well, therefore, not to 
venture upon this mission without having first 
counted the costs. They who deliberately re- 
nounce the good-will of society ought to be secure 
in something better. The prospect of a monument 
to their memory, long after they have passed away 
from earth, is but cold comfort. Nature craves 
“ bread ””—how can it feed upon “ a stone? 


GAME-LAW ABSURDITIES AND 
INIQUITIES. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to be informed what 
special vice there is in the game laws, that we 
should make them a butt at which to level our 
abuse. He deems the sporting tastes of the rich 
a legitimate subject for taxation. He thinks the 
poor would derive small advantage from an aban- 
donment of the present system ; for if they enjoyed 
the right of shooting, it would avail them little, 
without a right of trespass; and, were all the game 
in the country distributed amongst them, it would 
not afford them a mouthful a-piece. He admits 
that the tenant farmer suffers some hardship under 
these laws; but then, it is his own fault, for enter- 
ing into slavish agreements with his landlord. He 
h — * nevertheless, that the system may be 
unsound; but he cannot lay his finger upon the 
unsound principle which they embody. 

We will try and assist him; and, with a view to 
bring out more distinctly the evil which lies coiled 
up in the game laws, we shall request him to 
glance at them through the magnifying glass of 
another and somewhat wider application of them. 
Perhaps he will then see a sting where now he can 
discover none. 


Let us then suppose, as nothing surely forbids 
our doing, the houses of legislature, which have 
paid so marked and flattering an attention to 
dogs, to have done so with the ultimate view of 
hunting rats. It requires but a slight effort of 
imagination to conceive of our senators, wearied 
with the monotony of their present field-sports, 
taking to the novel amusement of the rat-hunt 
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We may go further. We may, in fancy's eye, at 
least, witness their importation of Chinese fashions 
and Chinese tastes setting a factitious value upon 
mouse patties, and esteeming rats and onion-sauce 
a deli These vermin would quickly rise to 
the dignity of game—and none would be per- 
mitted to kill them without a license. Imagine 
thus much. Take all the instincts of nature into 
consideration — reflect for a moment upon the 
irritation which would be produced by placing 
them under constant restriction for the rich man’s 
pleasure, and leaving them perpetually exposed to 
temptation. ‘Think of sending a man to herd with 
felons in a common jail, for baiting a mouse-trap 
without license from the magistrate. Picture to 
M the small tradesman's candles eaten u 

efore his very nose by whiskered vermin which 
he dare not touch! Suppose some hundreds of 
rat-preserves scattered up and down the country— 
and the little brutes, emboldened by the defence 
thrown around them by law, crossing your every- 
day path, destroying your property, and becoming 
a common nuisance! And, to complete the pa- 
rallel, imagine upwards of four thousand men in 
— Ts deprived of self-respect by being con- 
vi of offences against the rat-laws, and made 
to expiate their crime by a fortnight’s exercise on 
the treadmill! 

Now we beg to ask, what one absurdity can be 
found in this picture of fancy, which may not be 
found in our present game awe? What is the 
essential difference between rats and rabbits—be- 
tween 8 ws and — oN What can con- 
stitute the latter property, which does not equally 
distinguish the former? Are the vermin more 
troublesome to the householder than are hares to 
the farmer? Is not the sport of killing them as 
— as noble, as worthy of a legislature’s pro- 
tection? Taste makes the whole difference. To 
accommodate Sam Weller's language—“ Rats is 
out, and rabbits is in.” 

The primary evil of the e laws, then, is that, 
for the mere amusement of a class, they constitute 
that an offence in law, which it is impossible to 
regard as a crime in morals. They put into the 
same 1 ＋ with ye property, creatures 
which every dictate of sense tells us are the com- 
mon right of all. They punish with a misde- 
meanant’s fate, the act w ich conscience has never 
condemned. They thus multiply, to a frightful 
extent, the victims of legal vengeance. hat 
society persists in reputing men to be, they usuall 
become. He who fixes a noose for the hare whic 
visits his own patch of garden, is no more guilty, 
in his own esteem, of any breach of morality, than 
he who sets a trap for the mouse which infests his 
cupboard. But law convicts him of poaching, and 
he is sent to prison. His character is from that 
moment blasted. He comes home a ruined man. 
Shut out from honest employment, he betakes 
himself to questionable — * of obtaining his 
bread. The law-made criminal becomes the ha- 
bitual poacher—the poacher, the burglar or in- 
cendiary. For when men once violate the sanctity 
of law, even in cases which infer no sin against 
morality, they have crossed the Rubicon. The 
march forwards is both inviting and easy. In- 
2 is made to desperate deeds and 

eath often terminates the course which 
commenced in poaching. The game laws are one 
of the flowery avenues to villany, which our legis- 


lature has o as if p ly, to entice unwary 
victims. us much for the injury done by this 
system to the poor. 


As a means of oppression to the tenant farmer 
it is scarcely less to be de ted. We have, 
however, touched upon this branch of the subject 
before—and we may have occasion, hereafter, to 
return to it. Meanwhile we venture to lay down 
one maxim for the guidance of our correspondent 
to a sound conclusion. It is this—that the surest 
way to undermine the morals of a nation is to 
punish that as crime which our moral sense does 
— condemn phy gers aby dep is —— for 

mere 8 of a privile no a 
can ad — 23 the folly and the wick - 
ness of the deed. 


A COMPLETE SUFFRAGE ARGUMENT IN 
A TIMES’ QUERY. 


MEN are often better than their creed, and so, 
for that matter, are newspapers also. The testi- 
mony which slips out from a reluctant witness is 
sometimes valuable. The mask of cannot 
be elways so adjusted as that honest truth will 
not glint out from behind it. Conservatism itself, 
in pursuit of some favourite doctrine, occasionally 
crosses the ground of radical principles. It is 
pleasant to catch the Times in these regions—not 
that we can hope to detain it there, inasmuch as 
its vocation it clean another way. But 
one loves to observe the force of nature—loves to 
see how old habits of thought, albeit suppressed 
for many years, resume at intervals their pristine 
sway, and step forward, for the nonce, to exert an 
authority before which the more modern and 
fashionable principles which dethroned them, 
seared by their unexpected apparition, shrink 
away. 


We hail the Times as a valuable coadjutor in 
more than one department. We certainly cannot 
go bail for its character; but we always rejoice to 
see splendid talents exercised on behalf of truth. 
Its late descriptions of our houses of legislature we 
have already placed before our readers, as both 
authentic and vivid—correct in outline and bril- 
liantly expressive in colouring. We have long ad- 
mired the zeal with which it has sought, although 
by means which we think mistaken, the well-being 
of the unprotected poor.. We have now and then 
caught a glimpse, in the form of an argument, or 
in the felicitous turn of a phrase, of a shadowy re- 
semblance of our own declared principles, as men 
will sometimes see in the unceasing ripple of deep 
water a wavering and broken image of themselves. 
But we were unprepared, we confess, to find the 
Times an advocate of complete suffi Yet so 
itis. It has not, indeed, pronoun our shib- 
boleth, nor are we anxious that it should; but it 
has asked a question to which there is but one 
answer, and that answer condenses within itself a 
volume of arguments in favour of political equality. 

In the leading article of the Times, on Saturday 
last, the release from imprisonment of unfortunate 
debtors, and the perpetuated incarceration of help- 
less paupers, are forcibly contrasted—and when it 
has addressed its readers with Look on this pic- 
ture, and on that,” it concludes with the following 
moral :— 

“Whence this difference? Is it that the vill 
pauper is voiceless, voteless, powerless—a cipher in the 
om world? while the more favoured debtor is pro- 

ably in the full possession of bodily and mental powers 
a person worth setting free? 

Aye! to be sure it is! But, then, what is the 
conclusion? Why, that the legislature care no- 
thing for the “ voiceless, voteless, powerless ”"—and 
that not until the millions are invested with the 
franchise, will any political party deem them worth 
consideration. Would you make their interests 
of some importance in the eyes of our rulers? 
Give them a voice, a vote, power—raise them 


above being “ciphers in the political world!” 
The Times has hit upon the right remedy at last. 
PROVINCIAL. 


ConsecRATION OF A Monastery IN L&ICESTER- 
sHIRE.—A new monastery of the order of the Cis- 
tercians, recently erected in Charnwood Forest, 
Leicestershire, was consecrated with great pomp on 


Tuesday se’nnight. A party of English Cis 8 
arrived at this spot from themonastery of La Tr 
some time ago, and have ever since been in 


temporary buildings. This is the description of the 
—— e building of the monastery, 
which from various causes has occupied a long period 
of time, consists of cloisters, chapterhouse, refectory, 
dormitory, calefactory, guest-house, prior’s lodging, 
lavatory, kitchen-offices, Ke. The buildings are 
erected in the greatest severity of the Tenses 
style, with massive walls and buttresses, long 
aud narrow windows, high gables and roofs, 
with deeply arched doorways. Solemnity and 
simplicity are the characteristics of the monas- 

; and every portion of the architecture and 
— corresponds with the austerity of the order 
for whom it has been raised. The space enclosed by 
the cloisters is appointed for the cemetery; a stone 
cross, similar to those which were formerly erected 
in every churchyard, is set up in the centre ; and the 
memorials of the departed brethren will be inserted 
on plain wooden crosses at the head of the graves. 
The monastery is built of a species of granite, which 


from its 3 515 well —_ — — 
surrounding scenery. e grounds cultiv y 
22 "are also surrounded by irregular masses of 


Pusiic Works at Liverroot AND BIRKENHEAD, 
—Probably there are no places in the kingdom, not 
even excepting the metropolis, where a 
amount of money is in process of expenditure in the 
construction of public works, than there is at this 
moment in Liverpool and Birkenhead. Almost in 
every direction, on both banks of the Mersey, huge 
preparations meet the eye. In Liverpool there are 
the following works now in progress: — Assize 
courts (corporation), cost £80,000; new gaol (cor- 

tion), cost £100,000; Albert dock and ware- 
— (dock committee), £600,000; New North 
dock works, including land and junction with Leeds 
canal (dock committee), £1,500,000; reservoirs, 
Green lane, and corresponding works (highway 
commissioners), £50,000; Industrial schools at 
Kirkdale (select vestry), £30,000; gas extension 
(new gas company), £140,000; Shaw Street Park 
(private shareholders), £2,500 : making a gross total 
of £2,500,000. All this is, of course, independent 
of many other works, some in progress and others in 
contemplation, with prospects of almost immediate 
commencement. The itude of the public works 
in at Birkenhead may be inferred from the 
following abstract, which is taken from the esti- 
mates:—New market (commissioners), £20,000; 
town hall (commissioners), £10,000; park (commis- 
sioners), £25,000; docks in Wallasea pool (commis- 
sioners, as trustees), £400,000 — warehouses on 
the margin of Wallasca pool (private company), 
£600,000 ; tunnel from Monk's ferry to Grange lane 
(Chester and Birkenhead railway), £20,000 : makin 
a gross total of £1,075,000. And further, a pro 

been made, which is now under the considera- 
tion of the finance committee of the Liverpool corpo- 
ration, to buy the freehold of all their Wallases 
estate, and pay for it in ready money! 


Carisproox Castie.—It is with unfeigned plea- 
sure we are enabled to state that the petition and 
remonstrances of the inhabitants inst the dese- 
cration of our beautiful castle, has its effect on 
the government, and they have consented to become 
the purchasers of the surrounding meadows and 
plantations, thereby saving this beautiful scenery 
from the hand of the despoiler. There is little 
doubt but the property would have realised good 

rices, as speculators from all parts of the kingdom 

ave been to view the place; and, from the attrac- 
tion it for the numerous visitors, there is 
little doubt but every kind of abortion which could 
have been produced from bricks and mortar would 
have made itself visible, to the utter destruction of 
the rusticity of this ancient establishment.— Hamp- 
shire I ; 

More Sions or Prosperrry.—Day by day we 
have the most indisputable evidences of the prospe- 
rity of the port. ae the week the whole of the 
dock, as well as the Old harbour (the river Hull), 
has been literally crammed with vessels, many of 
them of a — superior class. On Monday and 
Tuesday, the b 2 was again hoisted at the 

ier, to intimate to captains in the roads of the Hum- 

r, that there was not disposable space for their 
vessels in the docks.— Hull Packet. 

VALUE AND — Le A —— 
slow and not very wieldy i of a court of law 
—the attention of the judge and twelve jurymen— 
the attendance of witness from a distance—and the 


~ 

value of the parrot, the following 
place :—Counsel: You kept the 
the year 1836 to 1842? Witness: Idid. Counsel: 
During that time it was taught—it was more learned 
in 1842 than in 1836? Witness: It was an infant 
when I bought it [laughter]. 
to an infant school, I suppose? [roars of laughter. ] 


; but the 
yield well. The Nottingham Review says that 
% during rather 
catching for the harvest. On some days the rain 

bright days 


gathering. 
farmers express themselves 2 with — 


as to say that they never betase hed exoge 00 eaves 


much above av crops. 

In the north the harvest fields during the past 
week have assumed a busy aspect. The weather 
remained fine u the whole, with occasionally 
slight showers of rain, but not sufficient to stop har- 
vest work. A few days more fine weather in this 


paper says—“ Du the week we have had 
some hy * 1 operations, and the 
ter portion of the white corn has been housed in 
the | best condition. Reports were freely in circula- 
tion that the wheat crops had shaken greatly, and 
that the barley had necked. In a few situations 
this is correct, but it is only to a very limited extent. 
The crops have been free from rust, mildew, and 
other diseases to which are incident; so that, 
with the exceedingly Poy — weather with which 
rovidence has recently favoured us, the samples are 
fine and bright, and are not — to ae —— 
laint. The bean crops are late, 
speaking, ; but the anxiety of getting in these 
is materially lessened by the fact that the material 
for producing the ‘staff of life’ has been secured in 
the finest condition. On the Wolds, the harvest 
proceeds very slowly, the weather being unsettled, 
and seldom a day without rain; yet the — 
corn is said to be daily improving, as the high an 
thirsty hills look best in wet weather, ularly 
when the rain comes without storms, so as not to 
press down the heavy crops of wheat, &c. The late 


A crops are likely to be very produce 
ve.” 
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Destructive Fire at THE Marpenneap Station. 
—A destructive fire broke out in a range of stabling 
within the yard of the Great Western railway sta- 
tion, at Maidenhead, in the middle of the day, on 
Tuesday se'nnight, which it is strongly feared was 
not occasioned by merely accidental means. The 
flames, when first discovered, burst forth with in- 
conceivable rapidity, and within less than half an 
hour afterwa the whole building, which was 
composed of wool covered with slate, was a heap 
of burning ruins. There were twelve horses in the 
stable at the time, eight of which were fortunately 
rescued, after considerable difficulty, without sus- 
taining any damage. Three horses, which obsti- 
nately resisted every effort to extricate them, were 
burnt almost to a cinder. 


INCENDIARISM IN Surrolx.— Between eight and 
nine o'clock on Thursday evening, a fire broke out 
on the Lamb Fair farm, at Handford hall, near Ips- 
wich, which created extraordinary alarm in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, where the mere mention of 
fire is sufficient to inspire terror. The premises, 
which are of great extent, are surrounded by a water 
course and pale fence. ‘The farm servants had left 
work about an hour when the alarm was given. 
The flames were seen issuing from a large straw 
stack which stood in a corner of the yard, close to 
the fence, and immediately adjacent there was a 
range of corn and hay stacks, forming a direct line 
of communication with the farm house, the barns, 
granaries, stables, and other out-offices. A large 
number of labourers quickly collected, and the en- 
gines were brought from Ipswich, together with the 
police and a party of the 4th light dragoons. By 
zealous and well-directed efforts, the flames were 
prevented from extending to the corn stacks, which, 
owing to their position, must have inevitably spread 


destruction over the whole of the premises. The 
straw stack was, however, wholly consumed, but 
the loss is inconsiderable. It has ascertained, 


from examination, that the fire originated in the 
fence, a portion of which is ch „close to the 
spot where the straw stack was situate. This fact 
raises the presumption of wilful wey but as yet 
no clue has been obtained to account for the outrage, 
nor is any person suspected.— Times. 


Execution at Newcastir-on-Tyne.—On Friday, 
at noon, Mark Sherwood, who was convicted at the 
late assizes forthe wilful murder of his wife, suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law on a drop erected in 
the middle of the race course circle, on the Town 
moor. The concourse was immense, probably owing 
to the long period that has el since such a 
mournful proceeding was enac in that district, 
and D sv no murderer ever expiated his offence 
on the scaffold that excited less commiseration in the 
public mind than the above miserable man. On ar- 
riving at the drop, he for a moment looked down on 
the mass that were assembled, there being upwards 
of 20,000 persons present, and was soon conducted 
— — * * Some few seconds’ delay 

rough the rope not being properly ad- 
justed, during which time the — 52 
stood with the most unflinching fortitude. At 
length the bolt was withdrawn, and after a few 
. les he ceased to exist. The body hung the 
usual time, viz., one hour, and was then cut down, 
placed in a shell, and removed to the gaol for inter- 
ment. 

Errecrs or AN Exxcurtox.—At Sneinton, near 
Nottingham, Frederick Smith, aged fourteen years, 
has met his death under the following melancholy 
circumstances :—He had been a witness of the ex- 
ecution of Saville the murderer, and had often since 
been heard to say he should like to know how hang- 
ing felt. He was found suspended by a cord from a 
tree, quite dead, and from the manner in which he 
was d —— * —— be 3 — he was ex- 

ng upon the and practice of han ; 
— the — death which has — 
place in consequence of Saville's execution. 


A Harp Cask. —A shameful cuse of punishment 
by “ fees,’” where the smallest amount of punish- 
ment by fine was inflicted by the magistrate, has 
just occurred at Witney. Two girls trespassed on a 
farm; the farmer merely wi to let others know 
that they must not trespass in the same way; he 
prosecuted them, and the magistrates fined the girls 
twopence each: the fees, however, were twelve shil- 

in each case; and one of the girls was sent to 
p for fourteen days because she was unable to 
Pay, that sum! 
very debtor in our borough gaol was released on 
Saturday last, under the operation of the new act for 
~ abolition of imprisonment for debt.—Liverpool 
nes. 


IRELAND. 

MEETING OF THE AGGREGATE TRADES OF DUBLIN. 

On Tuesday last a meeting of congregated trades 
of Dublin was held in the theatre in reference to the 
operative tanners, whose case of oppression has 
long been before the inhabitants, and also to take 
steps for the more perfect organisation of the trades 
of the Irish metropolis. ‘The house was crowded in 
all and the temperance band of St James's 
society were present, and.performed several national 
airs during the evening. Mr William Brady was called 
to the chair; and, after the secretary had read 
several letters bearing upon the object of the meet- 
ing, he stated that thirty trades were already in 
union. Their object was not to injure employers, 
but to protect themselves, and to educate the work- 
ing classes in a knowledge of their rights as well as 
their duties [cheers]. Admirable speeches, full of 
breadth and enlightenment, were made by Messrs 
Hughes, Brady, Kennedy, Elancy, Burke, and 
B „ After which the chairman said he had 
— 71 introduce one Woge 
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name they well knew, and whose person they were 
now glad to see in old Ireland—Mr Henry Vincent. 

Mr Vincent then presented himself, and was 
loudly cheered for several minutes. He said that, 
as a stranger, he felt it would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be out of place for him to interfere in 
the agitation of a question between the employer 
and the employed ; but, having come to this country 
for the purpose of ascertaining the ple’s con- 
dition, he could not refrain, when invited, from ex- 

ressing his sympathy for the oppressed operative— 
rom mingling his voice with the advocacy of the 
gentlemen who had gone before him—the more es- 
pecially when the advocacy did not extend to the 
abridgment of the employer’s rights and privileges 
but to the sustainment of those of the employ 
[cheers]. Yes, he unequivocally and unreluctantly 
gave his sympathy to the working men—men who 
constituted the strength and stability of the land, 
and men whose power, he was happy to say, was at 
length beginning to be felt [cheers]. This was a 
roud consideration. It was a matter of pride to 
im to find, in the history of their common country, 
and of their common race, that there was at length 
appearing a desire amongst the working classes to 
assert their privileges, and “to stand to their 
order,“ for there could be no hope for their classes 
until there was a spirit of unity created amongst 
them—until they were bound together a com- 
munity of wrong—until they walked hand in hand, 
arm in arm, irrespective of relative positions, with 
each other—in a word, until they learned to disre- 
gard the canker worm of a petty aristocracy [loud 
cheering]. Mr Vincent, in a strain of rich and 
fervid eloquence, continued to advocate the interests 
of the pay, «hy and said that, though he 
was not an Iris , he felt at home amongst them, 
because the cause of the poor man, the cause of 
labour, and the cause of liberty, was the same 
throughout the empire. After some further obser- 
vations on this subject, Mr Vincent adverted to the 
principle of universal suffrage, and, having e 
the character of Father Mathew, and ex 

tification at the great spread of temperance in 

land, he resumed his seat amidst enthusiastic 
cheering. 

Mr Haventon next briefly addressed the meeting. 
— — his pleasure at having heard and wit- 
n the truly ifyi of the even- 
ing, and, in conclusion, said that the operative 
—— had his full sympathy with their present 
eHorts. 

Mr HavoutTon announced to the meeting that it 
was Mr Vincent's intention to at the 
Exchange next evening, on “the tendencies of the 
present age 8 

On the motion of Mr Brady, seconded Mr 
Coyne, a warm vote of thanks was to Messrs 
Vincent and Haughton, for their uniform advocacy 
of the — cause. 

Mr Vickers was then moved to the chair, when 
the thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted 
to the prior chairman. 

At half-past eleven o’clock the meeting separated. 


Exotisx Catnoric Appress ro Mr O' CON N II. 
The following important address, from the English 
catholic nobility and gentry, has been transmitted 
to Mr O'Connell: 

„ Sir—In presenting you with this address, we the un- 
dersigned, your catholic fellow-subjects in England, are 
anxious to unite with those who have already expressed 
their ieelings towards you on the occasion of your im- 
prisonment. 

We concur with them in condemnation of the policy 
that selected you and others for prosecution for con- 
structive conspiracy—an offence, we believe, hitherto 
unrecognised by the laws of the country—arming thereby 
with a power dangerous to the liberty of the subject the 
executive government of the kingdom. We feel indig- 
nant with them that such an offence’ should have been 
tried before a jury unfairly selected, of which every 
member held political and religious opinions opposed to 
your own—thus sapping the foundations of justice, 
which can — be laid in the confidence of impartiality. 
We feel deeply sensible that, but a few years ayo, s 
a 12 so selected, must have convicted us also of con- 
spiracy with you to shake off the trammels of religious 
intolerance. ~~ > for us, and, as we believe, happily 
for the empire, bis Majesty's then ministry had not 
discovered that the expression of public opinion, and 
the complaint under public grievances, could be con- 
were into a conspiracy against the throne and the 
empire. 

We ſ cannot but express our surprise and indignation 
that a sentence procured under eireumstances which 
must deprive it o 7. moral weight, should have been 
carried out with such indecent haste, when every princi- 
ple of justice should have interposed to have delayed it 
till every doubt as to the legality of the verdict had 
ceased to exist. 

It is in vain, sir, that the ordinary course of law is 
alleged in justification of the immediate execution of the 
sentence—that plea cannot avail unless it be first shown 
that the prerogative of mercy has passed from her Ma- 
jesty's hand. An unworthy advan of the defects of 
the law has been taken in your regard, and punishment 
has been visited upon you before it is known with cer- 
tainty that the verdict under which it is inflicted will not 
be u 3 quashed. 

„We deplore the alienation which the whole course 
of proceeding has tended so seriously to widen between 
the two countries, which ought, on every principle of 
— 9 interest and policy, to be firmly and amicably 
united. 

We will not, however, presume to offer to you senti- 
ments of condolence ; nor are we inclined to lament that 

our enemies have forced you through an ordeal which 

as, at length, terminated in your incarceration; for we 
firmly believe that, by this outrage upon the national 
feeling, and violation of the constitutional rights of the 
people, they have been but advancing the emancipatiow 
of your country from the unjust government with which 
it is now oppressed. Yet we cannot bat feel, and 
yegret, the circumstances under which we Dow 


feelings of 


u, to offer this address; but our regrets are reserved 
or the abuse of power—our laments for the blow aimed 
at the liberties of the people. 

“Your whole life, sir, has been spent in the cause of 

ur country, and the advancement of civil and religious 
iberty; and we who have benefited by the exertions of 
that life, now conclude our address in terms of gratitude 
for the past, and of hope for the future—of hope, that 
the day of your renewed exertion in the cause of your 
unfortunate country is destined again to arrive; and 
though now removed from the presence of your country- 
men, that you may have the uninterrupted consolation of 
knowing that your precepts of order and peace are scru- 
pulously attended to.” 


Roman Catnoric Cuanities.—Tue New Act.— 
The deepest dissatisfaction prevails amongst the 
Roman catholic clergy in relation to the Charitable 
Bequests act. The chief ground of objection applies 
to interference with the doctrines and discipline 
of the church in the powers given to the board to 
be established under the act. It is stated, that the 
bishops and clergy generally are determined to hold 
aloof from all connection with the commissioners to 
be appointed ; and the names of some Roman catho- 
lie prelates, even those who have not mixed in po- 
litical movements, are mentioned as having expressed 
their determination not to serve on the board if they 
should be named by the government. The news- 
papers contain various letters from the Roman 
catholic clergy, protesting against the act recently 

„ as 2 to produce a division more 
ormidable and fatal to religion and national liberty 
than any that ever existed before in Ireland.“ 

Tue Anti-rent Wan. — The Nenagh Guardian 
says: — There were upwards of 500 men and 
women last Sunday from sunrise, on the 
townland of Loughorna, which contains about 600 
acres, and continued until after sunset removing the 
corn off the lands to the adjoining townlands, and 
for the last week the corn that was cut down during 
the day on that townland was removed at night. 
It appears that the tenantry on this estate have en- 
tered into a combination not to pay any rent, and 
their object in removing the corn and cutting it on 
Sunday, is to baffle the receiver, or agent. The 
agent made aseizure on the townland last week, 
the distress was rescued, and his bailiffs hunted. 
He caused some of the defaulters to be arrested 
under writs of attachment, issued from the High 
Court of Chancery; the defaulters were rescued, and 
bid defiance to her Majesty’s writ. The agent, I 
understand, can follow the crops for thirty days, and 
wherever found, sue the person on whose lands he 
finds the corn, and recover double the value. 

ExtTraorpinary Facr.— A young woman, named 
Fann taff, of interesting appearance, was in- 
dicted at the city sessions, for stealing some hand- 
kerchiefs from rman lane prison. The jury 
found her guilty. e Recorder said, on ing 
over the records of the court, he found that the 
pee had been 221 times in gaol! 120 times for 

ing drunk, and 101 times for various other crimes. 
He found that out of her comparatively short life 
she had spent six years, five months, and four days 
in prison! There was no use in having her lo 
in this country, and therefore the sentence of the 
court was, that she be transported for seven years. 
The prisoner bowed to the court and said, My lord, 
I don’t care, I have got a good education; I will turn 
it to some account in the country to where I am 
going, and I am not afraid but I will regain my re- 
* and the position in society from which 1 

ave been reduced. — Dublin Evening Mail. 

Tue “ LeviatHan’’ Tevescope.—The lovers of 
science will be happy to learn that the Earl of Rosse 
has succeeded to his utmost expectation in polishing 
the speculum for his “leviathan” telescope. He 
commenced on Friday last, 16th instant, at two 
o'clock, and had the entire surface, six feet in 
diameter, completely polished at eight o’clock. The 
railway was laid for conveying this unparalleled re- 
flector to the tube on Tuesday, and in the course of 
the ensuing week the final completion of this mag- 
—— structure will be perfected.— Tipperary Vin- 

ator. 


SCOTLAND. 
MONUMENT TO THE SCOTTISH POLITICAL 
MARTYRS. 


( From a Correspondent, ) 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION 8TONE. 
Owing to the many inconveniencies that came in 


the way, as to the procuring of an eligible site for 
the erection of a monument, long projected, in 


memory of the Scottish political mart Messrs 
Muir, Palmer, Gerrald, Skirving, 21 — 
who, in 1793-94, suffered banishment on a ch of 


sedition,” at the instance of a sentence in the High 
Court of Justiciary, it was not till the 21st inst. that, 
a site having been procured at length in the Old 
Calton hill burying ground, one of the best places in 
Edinburgh, the foundation stone thereof was laid. 
Most appropriately had it been arranged that Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M.P., the originator of the movement 
for erecting monuments to the ponte sufferers of 
that pe both in London and Edinburgh, should 
lay the foundation stone of the obelisk to be erected 
in the latter place. The Complete Suffrage Associ- 
ation, to the number of four hundred, assembled in 
the Meadow walk, about three o'clock, p.m., for the 
most part, as had been previously agreed on, in black 
clothes, from which they walked in procession to the 
2 where the monument was about to be erected. 
n their way they were joined by some of the most 
respectable of the city council. At almost every 
t there were 3 crowds of congratulat- 
spectators. ‘The burying ground could only ac- 
commodate a very limited number. Amongst ther 
names who took part, with no ordinary 
satisfaction, in the imposing ceremony, 
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were Mr Skirving, manufacturer, Kirkaldy, son of 
one of the martyrs, and Mr William Moffat, who 
acted as agent for Muir at his trial. A meeting of 
the crowds, to the number of three thousand, who 
could not gain admission, was held on the Calton 
hill, on the spot where O’Connell, in our hearing, 
once addressed a monster meeting of forty thou- 
sand, presided over with t digni y and effect by 
Councillor Stott, and addressed most appropriately 
by the Rev. Dr Brewster, of the Scottish establish- 
ment, Paisley, John Dunlop, Esq., Brockloch, and 
others. Mr Hume, accompanied by the very élite of 
our city as the friends of freedom, then addressed 
the meeting in a speech well worthy, every clause of 
it, a in our pages; but of which our limits 
t us to give ye an outline. After ac- 
owledging himaelf as ing at all times to per- 
form an act of justice, and of r t to the mem 
of those who were the pioneers of the cause in whic 
we are all en , and manifesting how long he 
had been anxious to see that day, since he had 
while a student in 1792-3, at the university of this 
city, formed — highly condemnatory of those 
ayn which took place towards the close of 
century, disgraceful, as he had all along held, to 
Scotland and to the judges of the land. Mr H. ad- 
verted at great to the fact that these illus- 
trious laboured for the same cause and 
8 a body 1782, 1 —— 8 the 
e chmond, proposed lament. en, 
however, Pitt, in 1784, obtained office, he immedi- 
ately instituted a persecution against the professors 
of those very principles by the profession of which 
he himself had obtained offiee. Mr Hume then 
showed the connexion which these agitations had 
with the French revolution—how it had natu- 
rally created alarm in those who were anxious to 
maintain a despotic government ; for wherever (the 
honourable gentleman with considerable warmth 
avowed )—wherever the people were not fairly and 
fully represented, to that extent there was despotism 
in government—a omg, 3 inconsistent with the 
liberties of the people. atever weight was due 
to the rights of the Crown and those of the aristo- 
cracy, still the people are entitled to their own pri- 
which ought to be as sacred as those of the 
Crown or of the Mga oe He showed how it was 
the intent of the proposed by Pitt and his coad- 
jutors to secure these; but as soon as he secured 
office, swayed 5 — who were fattening at the 
expense, he adopted a course which led to all 
fatal mischiefs that followed. Those men whom 
be dh yet ar to fice hed no rig a that those 
* en office no t to priate 
the a funds—to fatten at the 2 — 
raised alarm, and ht upon themselves 
the persecution which we so ly deplore. It is 
to the disgrace of Scotland, that it was through the 
influence of Mr Dundas that those persons were 
condemned—so contrary to all law, a mockery of 
justice, and sufficient in itself to disgrace any coun- 
He was one of those who etted that the 
tes of reform had been very ward in not 
having many years ago raised a monument to men 
who have done so much for our common cause. 
We see in our streets monuments erected to the 
memory of their persecutors. Nothing can be more 
or inconsistent with their life and character, 
than that their sole object was to create dissension 
and commotion, being men (as they all were) of 
table station in life, that might have been in- 
jured, but not improved, by confusion. He looked 
upon them as sacrificed to the great cause of reform ; 
and it became us, as supporters of that reform, to 
erect a monument to those who have led the way of 
the path of justice and right, in order that, in after 
times, those who advocate the same cause may be 
Sevens Uf teumgling upon tho Lights ond fatvllages 
of tram u e ts an vi 
of the people. Pe trasted thet that R nate ar 
would 12147 of that which they all so 
ardently d ; for he was confident, as we are 
, what is right and just, that sooner or later 
—it may be in his day, and may not—the le of 
this land will have s full and fair representation in 
the Commons’ house of parliament. ithout that, 
it is impossible this country can go on and maintain 
that position in the world which its wealth, in- 
fluence, and character entitle it to hold, and which 
all desired to see it maintain. Here the 


honourable tleman read extracts from the writ- 
ings of Muir, to show that his object was nothing 


beyond what they themselves were contemplating, 
and also, in a most feeling manner, narrated the 
hard usage which the afterwards received. 
Having noted these and many other affecting de- 
tails—all, as he avowed, arising from Pitt's apostacy, 
he closed a most impressive speech, by avowing 
himself as being called to appear on this occasion, 
in consequence of a public meeting held in Lon- 
don, in Febru last, at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern, and which was one of the largest he had 
ever seen in that place.” Then and there, it was 
agreed to join together the two funds raised in Edin- 
burgh and London, for the purpose of erec 
monuments to the martyrs in those two cities; an 
in the terms of the resolutions then agreed to, he 
should, with their permission, proceed to the busi- 
ness more immediately in view. Mr H. then depo- 
sited, in a cavity prepared for the occasion, a glass 
jar, containing copies of the newspapers of the day, 
Oliver and Boyd’s almanack, Tait’s Magazine, con- 
taining a report of the trials of the martyrs, a list of 
the Scottish subscribers to the monument, and a few 
coins of the present reign. The covering stone 
having, with the usual masonic formalities, been 


British Convention in Edinburgh; afterwards ex- 
pressing his great satisfaction that, after the lapse of 
fifty years, he had the pleasure to sce a monument 
about to be raised, which he trusted, together with 
the one to be erected in London, would prove a bea- 
con to warn the statesmen of the day against perse- 
cution, and encourage others in supporting the cause 
of liberty. 

Three cheers were given on the company leaving 
the ground. 

We understand from Mr Hume that the late Lord 
Holland, with the Dukes of Bedford and Norfolk, 
the Earls of Essex, Leicester, &c., had all become 
subscribers for a similar purpose. 


THE DINNER. 

The Edinburgh committee of management and the 
subscribers to the monument entertained Mr Hume 
to dinner in Gibb’s Koyal hotel, Princesstreet. Sir 
James Gibson Craig, Bart, of Riccarton, in the chair 
—one of the oldest reformersin Edinburgh. He was 
supported on the right by the honourable guest, 
Bailie Grey, Councillor Macfarlane, Mr Philip Leith, 
Mr Duncan Maclaren, &c.; and on the left by the 
right honourable the Lord Provost, J. M. Bell, * 

vocate, Mr Andrew Millar, Mr Veitch, of Wood- 
side, &c.; Mr William Tait, publisher, croupier; on 
which occasion some rather whiggish speeches were 
delivered; our limits, however, forbid us to be more 
particular. 

THE BANQUET. 

The banquet took place in the large Waterloo 
room in the evening, which was completely filled by 
eight o’clock—Mr Hume, having been detained at 
the dinner, appeared in the course of the evening. 
John Dunlop, „of Brockloch, in the chair. The 
speakers on that occasion were, ag with the Chair- 
man and Mr Hume, the Rev. Mr Marshall, and the 
Rev. Dr John Ritchie, of the United Secession 
church, Mr Skirving, of Kirkaldy, son of one of the 
martyrs, Mr Somers, editor of the Scottish Herald, 
and Mr C. G. Scott, who severally addressed the 
meeting, amidst most exciting congratulations. 


Anothercorrespondent writes as follows :— We have 
had a glorious demonstration here in honour of the 
memory of the political martyrs of 1793 and 4, and 
in support of the righteous principles for which these 
illustrious patriots suffered. Complete or Universal 
Suffrage 1 have not got such a lift in Edin- 
burgh since the union was formed. The procession 
was of a most dignified and solemn character ; there 
were considerably upwards of 500 citizens who were 
not ashamed openly to avow their attachment to the 
cause, and show that they held the memory of the 
martyred patriots dear. The most earnest excite- 
ment prevailed in the city; all those walking were 
clothed in black, and followed by an immense multi- 
tude of people. ‘The test quietness prevailed, 
and nothing in the slightest degree unseemly took 
place. The procession was headed by eight members 
of the town council and two clergymen. The burial 

d in which the foundation stone was to be laid, 
g too small to hold all who were walking, the 
procession moved to the Calton hill, where a most 
appropriate address was delivered by Mr Brewster 
to congregated thousands. All this time Mr Hume 
and the monument committee were engaged in the 
interesting and imposing ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone, which was concluded by the old 
reformer offering up the same soul-inspiring prayer 
which the heart of the immortal Gerrald li to- 
wards heaven when the convention of the friends of 
the people was broken up by the sheriff fifty years 
ago. Although the complete * body and the 
monument committee have acted friendly enough 
together, still it has been of vital importance that a 
clear line of demarcation was drawn between the 
two from the beginning to the end of the demonstra- 
tion. The dinner was dished by the monument 
committee identifying themselves with the whigs. 
The spirit of the martyrs was absent fom the chair, 
and it was a narrow escape in the veteran reformer 
Hume, getting out of the jumble of principles un- 
seathed. The banquet under the management of 
the council of the complete su e union, was a 
magnificent affair. Mr Hume found himself (as Mr 
Brewster would say) among the spiritual seed of 
the Scottish political martyrs, and seemed quite in 
his element. The large Waterloo room and gallery 
were completely filled. Our principles were brought 
out in first rate style by the speakers, and must have 
had a converting power on the audience, which com- 
prehended a great mass of the middle classes. The 
amount of reverential feeling manifested by the 
speakers and the audience was meet and refreshing. 

e whole house stood up for a few moments in 

solemn silence when the sentiment was 2 by 
Mr Hume “ Honour to the memory of Messrs Skir- 
ving, Palmer, Gerrald, M and their com- 
patriots ;"" and then William Skirving, son of the 
persecuted patriot, responded to it; although im 
sible to be heard, the utmost quietness prevailed. 
The whole demonstration has made a powerful im- 
pression in the city, and will produce fruit to the 
praise of those principles of truth in defending which 
the martyrs died. 2 


Deatn or “ Dr Syntax.’’—On Saturday morning 
an eccentric character, well known to all classes 
of our citizens by the name of Dr Syntax, but whose 

roper patronymic was John Shirreff, died in the 
yal infirmary. He had been missed from the 
streets for the last six or seven weeks, indisposition 
having seized him, the result of a severe cold, which, 
to some extent, had also confined him to his house 
during a portion of last winter. ‘This strange and 
eccentric individual for twenty-five years had 


ma to cut a strange figure in the metropolis, 
— — displayed much of che 
there was a harmlessness and innocence 


' 


about him which made him a general favourite. In 
early life he had been a clerk in the city Cess-office, 
and it was while in this situation that his mental 
aberration first manifested itself, Forthe last quar- 
ter of a century he devoted his time to —— 
all public 22 more particularly the university an 
the city churches. In the college, by the favour of 
the professors, he had a free right of access to all the 
lecture rooms, and it was his boast that he had at- 
tended more than 100 courses of lectures. Like all 
half-witted persons, he had his tale to tell of perse- 
cution and oppression, endured at the hands of 
mysterious enemies, and the same notion induced 
the feeling, that notwithstanding his knowledge of 
the medical science, these same enemies had con- 
spired to deprive him of his livense as an M.D., long 
a favourite object of his ambition. A desire to show 
them that they had not altogether crushed him 
seemed to be a ruling motive for his celebrated Sun- 
day exhibitions. Dressed with the most scrupulous 
care, in an 1 costume of a semi- military 
character, with Hessian boots, he was to be seen 
every Sunday stalking through the streets at a rapid 
pace with his stick over his shoulder. His appear- 
ance was rendered still more grotesque by his wear- 
ing a deep green shade over his eyes, with a pair of 
unusually large green tacles poised near the ex- 
tremity of his nose. He was sure to plant himself 
in the principal seat of the front gallery of one of the 
city churches, where he made himself still more 
conspicuous by standing up, sometimes sketching 
the portrait of the preacher while the rest of the 
n were com ly attending to the ser. 
mon e High church was his favourite resort for 
this purpose, and hepPy man was he when he could 
contrive to secure his position without molestation 
in the seat of royalty. On the Sunday foliowi 
the Town Council's resolution not to attend the H 
church, the doctor coolly and consequentially took 
possession of the empty seat, as he himself said, “ to 
set the istrates an example.“ He always stood 


during the singing of the psalms, and he an idea 
that he, and not the precentor, led the tion 
in this part of divine worship. He kept neither the 


time nor the tune of the precentor; so that his dis- 
cordant performances had a painfully ludicrous 
character. Several years ago, on account of the 
marked conspicuousness of his behaviour, he was 

ected from St George's church, and this was an 


affront which he never forgave or ceased to enlarge 
upon when relating the malicious doings of his per- 
secutors. As a sketcher of portraits he used also to 


attend the meetings of the town council, the presby- 


tery, the general Assembly, and the iament 
house. Many of these sketches consider- 
able merit. He was at all times proud to show his 


rtfolio, containing likenesses of judges, professors, 
ivines, and leading public men. Though he never 
followed any occupation by which he could . 
livelihood (with the exception of an eighteen 
months’ connexion with a London newspaper), it is 
satisfactory to know that his wants were provided for 
by the united liberality of a few benevolent citizens, 
who gave him li to purchase to a certain extent 
weekly. He inhabited alone a house, but 
meanly furnished, attending to his household 
concerns without any assistance. It we dint 
of no little mancuvring that he was prevailed on 
to quit his own house, and he did not know that he 
had been taken to the infirmary till some days after 
his removal. His death was hastened by his dogged 
refusal to take the medicine prescri by his at- 
tendants, under dread of poison ; and after lingering 
ten days he expired early on Saturday merty It 
has been said that a cross in love in early life ex- 
cited the unhappy malady which in a manner isolated 
him so long from the sympathies of other men, and 
tinged all his th ts · and feelings with that morbid 
misanthropy which he exhibited through life. He 
was, we believe, a native of the Borders, and about 
sixty-nine years of age.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


Prince Atpert’s Bintu-pay.—Monday was the 
anniversary of the birthday of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, on which auspicious occasion the 
illustrious Prince completed his twenty-fifth year, 
moving been born on the 26th of August, 1819. At 
an early hour of the morning, royal standards were 
hoisted on the towers of the royal parishes of St 
Murtin-in-the-Fields, St Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and St Mary Abbott's, Kensington, and merry peals 
were rung by the bells of those and other churches 
throughout the day. The river also presented a 
very lively and brilliant appearance, the different 
vessels being decorated with the flags of all nations 
in honour of the occasion. At one o'clock the Park 
and Tower guns were fired, and royal salutes were 
fired at Woolwich, Chatham, &c. In the evening 
his Royal Highness’s tradespeople dined together, 
and at night their houses were brilliantly illu- 
minated. 

Visit or tHe Kino or tHe Frencu ro THE QUEEN, 
—There is now no doubt that the contemplated visit 
of his Majesty the King of the French to the Queen 
has been postponed for a month, if it be not altoge- 
ther abandoned. The middle of October, however, 
is now mentioned as the probable period for the 
arrival of the French monarch in England. Her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
with a portion of the infant royal family, are ex- 
pected to set out on their marine excursion between 
the 5th and 9th proximo.—Chroniele. 

A deputation from the Metropolitan Association 
for improving the dwellings of the industrious classes, 
had an interview with the Earl of Dalhousie on 
Tuesday, at the Board of Trade. ‘The deputation 
consisted of Dr Southwood Smith, J. Finlaison, 

1 *) C. Gatcliff, Esq., J. Dunlop, 
Tottie, , and W. A. Wilkinson, 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE SANATORIUM; OR, HOME IN 
SICKNESS. 


(From the Illuminated Magazine. ) 

Alone! ‘tis a dreadful word in sickness. We re- 
member that never, as a boy, did we really pity 
Robinson Crusoe until the fever and ague came 
upon him in his desolate island, and he lay by turns 
burning and shivering in his cave. Then, and not 
till then, was he helpless. Then, and not till then, 
knew he the full force of the words he taught his 
parrot—** Poor Robinson Crusoe!“ 

4 a — — in the island fee Juan Fernan- 
ez! Si an erty perhaps, in a lodging 
in London! Which fe the ‘ment melancholy? To 
be alone, because there is the solitude of the desert 
and the sea around you; or to be alone amid mil- 
lions, your poverty and want making the crowded 
city’ to you as a desert or a sea. 
ou lie and count the slow hours —_— The 
full hum of London—that sublimest of sounds—rolls 
in at your opened window, and tells you that, stricken 
as you are, heart-sick and utterly overthrown, the 
grand machine, of which you now form so useless a 
part, is y 74 in its unwearied course without 
for an instant to glance at those fallen from 
its and crushed beneath its wheels. Ten 
—eleven—twelve—how slowly these hours pass. To 
watch the jingling chimes from the steeples around 
become one of your sad amusements; but you 
to shut out the noise when that doleful minute 


myself? but I can’t help thinking so when I am 
alone. Oh! I wish I had some 7? speak to— 
somebody might call in. J would not leave my 
they were ill. Butno; no one comes—no 
one asks for me—no one cares forme. It would not 
I were at home—that is, if I had a home; 


visit of your medical man is almost your only 

True, once, or mayhap—if she and your 
in good humour—twice a day, the slip- 
all work gives two startling raps at the 
in her very dirty face, with, Please, 

ts to know if you want anything? 

words are the words of kindness, but the tone 
tone of indifference. It is the visit of course 
—the inquiry of course; and you would be thought 
very unreasonable if you return any answer o 
than the answer of course —“ No, 1 thank you, I 
don’t want ry or 

You would y dare venture upon any other, 
after ha overheard your hostess remark to the girl 
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smart cab you used to call it a pill box; and pre- 
sently the man of medicine is beside you. He has 
an extensive practice, and he is therefore in a hurry. 
es, you are not a guines-a-visit patient. 
Hum, ha! Lou require the most careful atten- 


Lou a 

a y quiet?“ 

J am in a lodging-house, doctor.“ 

„Well!“ 

„Well, the tleman in the next room plays 
‘Goh enum tee Geom’ half the night on the cornet- 
a- and sounds every note While my 

on the other hand is a professional ven- 
triloquist, and keeps his voice in order by speaking 
down my chimney.” 

That's unlucky ; but keep as quiet as you can— 

y 


rll = to your landlady.” 

„No, doctor, for heaven’s sake, don’t do that; I 
must get on as well as I can—I”’ 

“ very well, as you like; your neighbours 
ought to have some deration: but don’t forget 
the powders—and remember the pills—you can apply 
80 easy — 
ha! half - past one — good morning be sure to 
yourself quiet—I'll call in — = KAK- T1 
the fee— you, thank you. Good morning 
don’t forget—the pills. 

The door shuts on the doctor, the cab rattles away, 
and you are left to another twenty-four hours of 
solitude—to live, if you can—to die, if you can't. 

Now, how many thousands are there in London 
whose cases may be similar in a few hours? Persons 
of small property — clerks — reporters — students — 
literary men—governesses, and their situation in ill- 
ness must always be particularly deplorable—all that 
1 class of society, in short, composed of those 
toiling and struggling on amid the competition and 
the heartlessness of London—in a great measure 
isolated from — — Sennen perhaps, boasting 
of plenty of acquaintances, whose circumstances 
do not permit them to reconstruct round themselves 
that home, that web of domestic ties and affections, 
which they left to throw themselves upon the world 
and their own resources. How constantly exposed 
to all the horrors of solitary neglected illness are such 
unfortunates. Comfortless and cheerless, however, 
as they may be in lodgings and chambers, the hospi- 
tal is an idea which they would all shrink from with 
shar aiid hove ta host of cdieeh oka nan 

ave ical advice, and the 
most careful attendance ; but the feeling of honest in- 
dependence is strong within them. “ The cold charity 
of man to man,”’ stern necessity only would force them 
to endure; and many a privation would be under- 


gone—many a sigh would be stifled—perhaps many 


a proud heart would break, ere a reluctant consent 
— wrung out- to lie down in the wards of an 
pital. 

And it is right that this should be. Charity is 

, but the prevention of the necessity for charity 
is better; and yet, although a small stipend suffices 
for the necessaries which health requires, it must 
often fall far short of the requirements of illness. 
In the principle of co-operation and union, the re- 
medy for this is to be found. We have associations 
and societies for all es, speculative and prac- 
tical. We have clubs for politicians—clubs for mer- 
chants—clubs for military men—clubs for ae 
men. The Sanatorium is a club for invalids, and, 
God knows, it was not the least required of the 
hundreds of associations conducted upon the same 
principle everywhere springing up around us. In 
any one of the West end clubs, a man upon £200 a 
year can command the luxuriant appliances, the 
splendid furniture, the delicate cookery, the liveried 
attendance (if he care for such things), which, with- 
out the principles of union, could not be purchased 
for thousands, instead of hundreds, of pounds. The 
Sanatorium applies the same principle to medical 
attendance, — to all the comforts and luxuries— 
the thousand and one little attentions not cheaply 
to be purchased—which illness requires. It is a 
club in all aclub’s best features; it is an hospital, 
without an hospital’s objectionable points. No man 
or woman can be degraded in his or her own estima- 
tion by becoming an inmate of its walls; they do 
not leave their 212 — at the threshold. ey 
pay their way” in sickness as in health, only re- 
ceiving within the walls of the Sanatorium for a 
1 what . could not purchase without them 
or a shilling. For two guineas a week, at the ut- 
most, the patient receives board, lodging, medical 
attendance, nursing, medicine—everything, in fact, 
which sickness demands. It would, no doubt, be 
very desirable to lessen the amount even of this 
charge; and the object can be effected, and, we 
have every reason to hope, will be, by the increasin 
number of persons who will enjoy the benefits o 
the Sanatorium, thus reducing the cost to each. 

The Sanatorium was o on the 30th of March, 
1842. Many of our readers may be aware that it is 
situated in the New road, near the Regent's k— 
one of the most open, airy, and healthy portions of 
London. There is nothing in its internal arrange- 
ments to pnt the visitor in mind of an hospital—no 
dismal, long wards, with their formal array of iron 
bedsteads, placed almost touching each other. 
Every patient occupies a room of his or her own, all 
neatly and comfortably furnished. On the ground 
floor are the dining and drawing rooms, the 0 
and a of the resident medical officer, 
all ed in a style of neatness and comfort 
suited to the habits of individuals in the middle 
ranks of life. The first floor is set apart for the ac- 
commodation of male patients. The apartments are 
so fitted up as to combine the comforts of sitting and 
bed rooms. The next story, similarly fitted up, is 
appropriated to the female patients. At nt 

e institution can accommodate only a limited 
number of inmates. It is, therefore, quite in its in- 
fancy; in fact, merely the germ of what its sup- 
porters hope it will attain to. 

Turning to the reports, issued by the managing 
committee, we find that the progress of the institu- 
tion, although not rapid, has been steady. In their 
first report, dated 1843, the committee inform the 
members, that since the opening of the institution, 
in March, 1842, their numbers had been increased 
by 104—by life members, 19; annual members, 85. 

e total number of members was stated to be 290. 
Continuing their report, the committee state, that 
since the opening of the institution, thirty-six in- 
mates have been admitted ; of whom, thirty-two 
were patients, and four friends or attendants, who 
came to reside in the house, to be near the patients 
in whom they were interested. Of the thirty-two 
patients, twenfy were gentlemen, and twelve ladies. 


Among the former were :— 
Persons of small independent property ........ 5 
Persons engaged in tradvudlee 5 
Commercial traveler. l 
. 0 0000 cccccccccccccccccccccescoesece l 
. „ „„ „„ 1 
eee eee esse eeseeeeeeee cocccece 
Ca ane. 6 660 1 
Banker's clerk ........ ä 1 
Merchant's elerer«kkk . 1 
Among the ladies were: 

GOTCTMEESES oo cccccccccccccccccccccosseccces 
COMBPOMIORE cccccccccccccccccccccecoocsecces 

Drese- maker 2 
Clergyman's widlohopchho);ỹſ 1 


n. eee eee 1 

Twenty had left the institution cured, five relieved, 
and only one, admitted in un advanced stage of con- 
sumption, died. 

It will be seen that the arrangements which the 
society have yet had it in their power to make for 
the accommodation of patients have been extremel 
limited. But it is to be hoped that its progress 
be rapid. So soon as sufficient funds can be pro- 
vided, separate buildings will be raised for the male 
and female patients; a third is also contemplated 
for persons afflicted with contagious disease. Other 
arrangements, calculated to extend the usefulness 
of the institution, and depending upon the applica- 
tion of profound medical science to what are gene- 
rally considered mere matters of mechanical detail, 
are in contemplation. We allude particularly to 
the intention of forming suites of rooms, kept at 
such a particular and equable degree of temperature 
as afford the climate best calculated for the 


t importance. Consumption is peculiarly the 
cass of the English. 1 1＋ mre 
its seeds, and prevents its cure. It is also too fre- 


quently the disease of the sedentary and the mind - 
worked classes of the community, ſor whom the 
Sanatorium is specially intended, and the introduc- 
tion into the establishment of such means of pre- 
vention and cure cannot but contribute largely to its 
efficiency. 

To secure these im pregame! neyo support is 
of course necessary. e can ha 5 conceive that 
it will not be forthcoming. Look at the Sanatorium; 
think of its merits; balance itsclaims. It is a home 
in sickness; a quiet, genteel house. It affords com- 
fortable, well-lighted, well-ventilated apartments— 
the most nursing and attendance—the most 
skilful medical advice that London can give. The 

tient, if it be deemed needful, can be accompanied 
by a friend to watch over and comfort him; his own 
medical adviser may alone attend him. In one 
word, he can, in every reasonable sense, be both in 
the Sanatorium and at home. 


Tun British Association.—The general sub- 
scription fund for the approaching meeting of this 
scientific association has already reached a sum ex- 
ceeding £900. It is exclusively appropriated for 
covering the expenses at York, in which city the 
annual meeting is to take place on the 26th of next 
month. Earl Fitzwilliam is a contributor of £100; 
and among the subscribers are the Archbishop of 
York, £50: the Earl of Zetland, Lord Feversham, 
Lord Wenlock, and Sir John F. B. Johnstone, Bart., 
M. P., res tively, £25; Viscount Morpeth, £20. 

A new feature is about to be introduced in the re- 
organisation of Lloyd's—namely the establishment 
charts and cusveys published by tho sespective Sovcign 
0 and surveys e ve foreign 

vernments, = t the ——— may have at 

and a ready reference to 8 or place they 
please. The Admiralty, the t India company, 
and the Russian government, have already furnished 
the requisite — — and there seems every — 
bility of the collection being the most complete of 
the kind in existence. — Times. 

Secret Onbrus.— Besides the wide- spreading 
brotherhood ot Odd Fellows, now exercising a 
powerful influence upon society, the follo 
‘* secret orders are known to be established 
flourishing in Great Britain :—Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons; United Ancient Order of Druids ; 
Ancient Order of Foresters (various companies) ; 
Loyal Order of Ancient Shepherds; Ancient Order 
of Free Gardeners (various companies); Modern 
Order of Druids; Ancient Druids; United Order of 
the Ark (various companies); Ancient Order of 
Britons ; Loyal Order of Free Mechanics (various 
companies) ; British Mariners (various com ); 
hades Stes of Romans; Honourable of 
the Peaceful Dove; dent Order of Recha- 
bites ; —" Order of 7 2 —— 
companies); * Order Artists; ependent 
Order of United Brothers; United Order of Ancient 
Greeks ; Knights — 1 — Most Noble Order of 
the Knights of Malta; Loyal Order of Orangemen ; 
Grand Protestant Confederacy. Some of the above 
bodies are very numerous. 


Wanrixe Precavtions.— We understand that in- 
structions have been sent out by the last packet to 
the governors of our West India essions, to have 
the existing mili and naval military defences 
of the colonies placed in the most efficient state, and 
to make whatever additions may be deemed neces- 
sary, so as to be prepared for any emergency that 
may arise.— Morning Herald. 


LANDLORDS AND TEeNANTS.—On the estate of a 


follo 
place between him and the minister's land agent :— 
“Tenant: It will now be proper to have the lease for- 
merly agreed on completed. 
“ tend Agent: Itis time a lease was upon, 
— nothing was said regarding the condi of that 


ease. 

“Tenant: This I allow; but it was understood that 
the terms were to be similar to those of other leases on 
the estate. But, pray, what are the conditions to which 
705 — gol That ender the present lease 

* t: ou surrender the 0 
and hold both the old and. new premises as a yearly 
tenant. 

“Tenant: I am not yet prepared to lay my head on 

the block.” 
The spirited reply of the tenant does him honour, 
and the just comparison between a yearly tenant 
laying out money on buildings toa on the 
scaffold, well deserves the consideration of reflecting 
men. But what of the landlord? Is such a temper, 
and are such principles, what are to be desired in 
the ruler of a great nation? Surely not in England. 
In Russia, indeed, it would be au fait. Morning 
Chronicle. 

Avruonrsuir. — It has been calculated that, if 
twelve men were employed for twenty-four hours a 
day, allowing neither for sleep nor meals, in i 
at the rate of eighty words per minute, they wo 
barely keep up with the volumes published in Lon- 
don alone—in this, tracts and sermons are included ; 
but if magazines, reviews, and newspa were 
added to the task, it would require upwards of forty 


men. Nero Quarterly 


1844. 


— 
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CrimiInaAL Orranpers, ENGLAND AND WALEs.— 
From very extensive statistical tables that have just 
been prepared for and presented to parliament, it ap- 
that, in 1843, the total number of offenders in 

d and Wales, who were committed for trial 
or bailed, was 29,591, of whom 97 were sentenced to 
death, thirteen of whom, however, were executed. 
Thus the number of executions has increased, hav- 
ing been nine in 1842 and ten in 1841. All these 
executions were for murder; three females for the 
murder of their husbands, two men for the murder 
of their wives, one man for the murder of his child, 
one of his father, one for the murder of a game- 
keeper, and the remaining five for murders in con- 
nection with burglaries and robberies. It is an in- 
teresting fact to mention, that though 97 seems to 
be a ig large number to be “‘ sentenced to death,“ 
still it is a remarkably small number compared to 
what used to be annually seen previous to 1832 
(when the sentence of death was abolished as re- 

ed some of the larger classes of offences), when 

e yearly average of such sentences was no fewer 
than 1,500—some 16 times the present amount! It 
further appears that, in 1843, 225 were transported 
for life; 46 for terms above 15 years, 641 between 
10 and 15 years, 1,471 for terms between 7 and 10 
years, and 1,800 for 7 years. About 13,477 were 
sentenced to be imprisoned for six months and 
under; and about 2,800 for terms varying from 
three years to six months. Out of the 29,591 com- 
mi for trial or bailed, 8,470 were acquitted ; and 
the proportion of sexes was, 24,251 men, and 6,340 
women, thus only about one-fifth of the criminal of- 
fenders being of the “ gentler sex. The following 
curious details have also been ascertained respecting 
the state of education of the various criminals. Only 
140 out of 29,591 could be said to have had the ad- 
vantage of a superior education — about one 212th ! 
About 2,371 could read and write well; 17,045 could 
read and write imperfectly ; and 9,173 could neither 
read nor write. not this a somewhat powerful 
praise of the benefits of education? Only 140 really 
well-educated people out of some 30,000 can be 
found to commit crime! Official returns show, 
however, that last year there was an increase of of. 
fences in the graver classes of crime, as compared 
with 1842, though there was a decrease in the num- 
ber of minor ces. The numbers sentenced to 
death exceed those in any year since the extensive 
abolition of capital punishments by the acts of Ist 


Victoria. With respect to the various kinds of 
crimes, it ap that of the forty English counties 
there was a ease in the commitments last year 


in 23; in 16 an increase; while in two, the num 
continued the same. In both north and south 
Wales there was an increase, for which Rebecca 
must, doubtlessly, be responsible. Last year, there 
was an increase of 14, 1 per cent on the whole class 
of commitments, every one of the most atrocious of- 
fences, showing a considerable increase ; but there 
has been a great decrease of offences against pro- 
perty committed without violence. 


Captain Waryer’s Invention.—This gentleman 
has made a further challenge to government in the 
following terms :—‘If the government will anchor 
a line of battle ship at the back of the Goodwin 
sands, out of the ship track, so that no harm may 

to passing vessels, I will, from on board another 

destroy her at a distance of five miles. I am 

ing to take on board the vessel in which I ope- 
rate General Sir George Murray, Captain Viscount 
Lord Ingestre, R.N., Captain Dickenson, R.N., and 
—— 7 4 — R. N., ned 7 have every op- 
portun meee my mode of operation, and 
g themselves that on this 4.1 a 
projectile. The kind liberality of my friends enables 
me to exhibit this e ent without asking the 
towards it. If I fail I am 

g but ridicule—of which I have re- 
uite enough to satisfy any reasonable man 
But previously I require a tee from 


1 of my — 
ward Douglas, Sir Byam 
Sir George Cockburn, Colonel Chalmers, 
R. A., and Commander Coffin, R. N., to attend in 
another vessel and watch London, 


hulks in the Medway will be selected for the 
purpose. This has brought out a rival in the per- 
son of Mr Needham Scrope Shrapnel, son of the 
inventor of the Shrapnel shell, who casts doubts 
on Mr Warner’s power to overcome the optical diffi- 
culties of atmospherical refraction in aiming his 
“long range,“ and also ts, in the Times, an 
offer which he has made to Sir Robert Peel— 

“Iam ready to destroy at any distance from our 

an enemy’s fleet, in the heaviest sea, in the darkest 
night, and without any noise; and will expose my bomb- 
proof bark to the heaviest fire from batteries or a fleet ; 
and shall have much to chase or attack Captain 
Warner; and will defy any one to destroy my bark with 
an ‘invisible she!l,’ or with such a much more invisible 
range as six miles. 

Srrenpip Specimen or THE Ant or Sinkine.— 
Upon a certain time, an orator, who wished to advo- 
cate the construction of a new turnpike ye 
a section of Virginia, made the following subli 

: May it your worships! While 

is conv in civil discords, and her em- 
tremble with internal commotions; and, while 
astronomers mount the wings of their imagina- 
tions, and soar through the ethereal world, pursuing 


their course from planet to planet, and from system 
to system, until they have explored the vast eternity 
of irect our attention to a road 


us 
more immediately in our own neighbourhood.” 


EVERYBODY'S COLUMN. 


The average age of all who die in Bradford is 
18°69 years; in Liverpool the average age is from 17 
to 18 years; in Manchester, 18 years; while in 
Leeds, it is 21 years. 
between the two countries. 

The mushroom gatherers in Beverley and the 
neighbourhood have had a good harvest. There has 
not been such a plentiful season for many years ; as a 
proof of which we may mention, that one person 
gathered out of a field at Bishop Burton, not more 
than two acres size, upwards of forty pecks in two 
days.— Yorkshireman, 

Amongst the subscriptions announced for the 
public park at Manchester, is the munificent sum of 
£1,000, from Jones Loyd and Co. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Lord Aberdeen, in reply to a letter from Messrs 
Cockburn Brothers and Co., has intimated that there 
is no prospect of renewed commercial negotiations 
with Portugal. 

It is stated in accounts from Berlin, that the 
exhibition of national industry to take place in that 
city, promised to be a very grand affair. It was cal- 
culated that there would be about 3000 exhibitors, 
taking all the states comprised in the Zollverein, and 
that the number of objects would be 30,000. 

The opening of the new Royal Exchange, it is 
now said, will take place on Saturday, the 28th of 
next month. 

It appears by a parliamentary return that the 
total amount of the land tax in England and Wales 
in the year ended 25th of March, 1843, was 
£1,858,924 6s. lid. The proportion redeemed 
amounts to £724,463 19s. 237d., the unredeemed to 
£1,134,460 6s. 104d. The accounts to the 25th 
March, 1844, are not yet completed. 

Tue Price or Broop. — Sixty-eight thousand 
dollars have been paid by the state of entucky, up 
to the present time, for slaves executed as criminals. 


It is rumoured that a large section of Calvinistic 
methodists, one thousand at least, from Carnarvon- 
shire and Anglesey, are preparing to emigrate to the 
United States, with the view to forming a commu- 
nity on the banks of the Mississippi.—Carmarthen 
Herald, 

Homace to SxHaxsperr. — Stimulated by the 
recent demonstration in honour of Robert Burns on 
the banks of the Doon, preparations have already 
1 — be — next zone om the 23rd 
of April, his na , the mem of Shakspere, 
on the spot where his —— is Sen entombed, at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

The Swiss Council of Education has demanded 
that smoking shall be forbidden to youth, consider- 
ing the age to be useless, in bad taste, injurious 
to health, expensive, and dangerous to the public 
edifices, which are in constant danger from the 
sparks thrown about by smokers. 

The Scateman announces, that Messrs T. and H. 
Smith, of Edinburgh, have been making experiments 
to discover an antidote to prussic acid, and have 
succeeded. Iron partly in a state of peroxide and 

artly of protoxide, administered to the person who 

as taken prussic acid, will combine with it in the 
stomach, and form the compound prussian blue, 
which is harmless. 

Tanorers.—The Moorish city which the French 
Prince Joinville has bombarded with so much ¢elat, 
contains a population of only 9000 souls; much less 
than 0 Hunslet, in the 


parish of 
Every debtor in the Liverpool borough gaol was 
on Saturday last, under the operation of the 
new act for the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 


Revotvution ry France.—A piece of news has 
— in the columns 
e can pity, but not describe the 


state of the r N ost on reading the intelli- 
— There | is 4 female revolution in Paris. All 
ces 


the third class gers on Brandling Junction 
railway are carried at less than one y per 
mile.— Railway Record. 

New ExolAxp.— The census of Lowell, just com- 
pleted, shows an increase in the a since 
1840 of 4,335. ‘The numbcr of inhabitants is at pre- 
sent 25,000, and it is expeeted that it will increase 
to 30,000 in two years from the present time. 

Tue Purtosopuer’s Stone. — There is a “ Club 
des Inventeurs just established at Paris, for the 

of encouraging discoveries. Let us propose 
that the first premium be awarded to the person 
who discovers an article in the French press that 
is written with the least good feeling towards Eng- 
land.— Punch. 

Yorxsuire Jonons.—“ I remember,“ says Lord 
Eldon, “ Mr Justice Gould g a case at York ; 
and when he had proceeded for about two hours, he 
observed, ‘ Here are only eleven jurymen in the box, 
where is the twelfth? Please you, my lord,’ 
said one of the eleven, ‘ he is gone away about some 
business, but he has left his verdict with me.“ 

American WIr.— One of the American papers 
observes of Mr Wentworth, the member of congress 
for the district of Illinois, who, it „ is of 
pretty considerable altitude, that “he is so tall 
that when he addresses the people, instead of mount- 
ing a stump, as is usual in the west, they have to 
dig a hole for him to stand in!“ Another paper, 
which goes the whole ticket against Mr Wentworth, 
politely observes, that They dig a hole for bim, 
not because he is tall, but because he never feels at 


| home except when he is up to his chin in dirt.“ 


Literature. 


Job and his Times: or, a Picture of the Patriarchal 
Age during the Period between Noah and 
* with a New Version of that most 
Ancient Poem. By THomas Wemyss. Lon- 
don: Jackson and Walford. pp. 382. 


THE remarkable character and contents of the 
book of Job has rendered it a frequent study of 
various commentators, whilst few parts of the 
scriptures have yielded less satisfaction to those en- 
gaged in its investigation. The antiquity of its 

ate—the style of its composition—the meaning 

to be affixed to its allusions— the probabilities as 

to its authorship—and the question whether it is 

to be regarded as a real or only a mythical history 

—have exercised the ingenuity, and lexed the 
subtlety, of biblical students of various and 
countries, and the book remains a cruz criticorum 
still. We shall not attempt to decide where so 
many doctors have — 4 Interesting as such 
inquiries are, the pages of the Nonconformist are 
not the place where they can be appropriately 
discussed. Yet we should be wanting in due 
respect for that sacred book we esteem so highly, 
did we not receive with favour any new attempt 
to elucidate and expound it. The author of this 
volume has now the bounds of all literary 
criticism, and this work was, we believe, the last 
production of a life devoted to cognate subjects of 
sacred inquiry. In an affecting dedication, he has 
presented the volume to his family, to whom it 
will, doubtless, be a precious remembrance of his 
talents and excellencies. The following extract 
from the preface will form a suitable introduction 
of the production to the notice of our readers :— 

“The manners and customs of that day, so far as they 
can be gleaned from the narrative and colloquies, are 
evidently those of the most remote antiquity; yet they 
are such as plainly to show that the arts and sciences 
had made greater progress in that age, than we of mo- 
dern times are apt to allow. Cl to ourselves many 
improvements—thé fruits of labour and ingenuity in our 
own day, and puffed up with the supposed su ty of 
our discoveries over any that had been heretofore made ; 
we are in the habit of imagining that our forefathers 
lagged far behind us in the march of science; and that 
thelr day was the infancy of all the arts. No on 
can be more unjust. How is it to be accounted for, that 
the gold coins of the early Roman em are distin- 

uished for the deli of their execution, as well as for 
the purity of the metal, and those of the later for their 
coarseness and alloy? Yet such is the fact. There are 
seasons when the arts thrive, and when they decay, 
altogether independently of the lapse of time; nor is it 
the particular century or age of the world that affects 
their prosperity, but the condition of mankind, and the 
character of the times. Arts and sciences are not de- 
dent on the growth of years; nor is it likely, in the 
fast age of the world, that they need exceed all their 
former excellence; and, if this be allowed, it need excite 
no wonder that in Job's day, which might comparatively 
be called the morning of the world’s existence, they might 
be found to have arrived at a perfection and extent which 
we are in general backward to attribute to them.’’—p. ix. 


The reader will perceive that Mr Wemyss takes 
strongly the side of its remote antiquity, accountin 
for the amount of civilisation apparent in the boo 
from the fact of the extended commerce of the land 
of Idumea, superior even to that of the Egyptians. 
He quotes Sir W. Temple to the effect that nations 
not exposed to invasion are more tenacious of 
knowledge than those harassed by a a 
enemy. “For anything we can see,” says the 
author, “the poem before us may have been writ- 
ten prior to the composition of the Pentateuch, 
since its whole scope, tendency, and manner, are 
entirely independent of such records.” Yet we 
think Mr Wemyss not * happy in the manner 
in which he has disposed of these alleged allusions. 
He has bestowed much pains upon the next point, 
that the book has no reference to the Messiah. 
The following is his version of the celebrated pas- 


“ For I know that my Vindicator liveth, 

And that, at length, he will appear on the earth ; 

And, though this, my skin, is thus corroded, 

Yet in my flesh I shall see God, 
28 0 

And mine eyes shall behold him not estranged from me, 
When I have fulfilled all that is appointed for me. 


. 29. 

Mr Wemyss is of opinion that the author of this 
book is not Moses, as is usually supposed, but 
Joseph, who might have learned from Midian- 
itish merchants, on their way to Egypt, the history 
of Job, and who afterwards, either in prison, 
during his leisure in Pharaoh’s household, m 


or 
— 
oceupy himself in writing it in a permanent form. 
He 4 accounts for the admixture of 
with Arabian images. We certainly cannot prove 
that this was not the case; but we imagine 
foundation to be somewhat slender for the opinion 
that it is. 

As this volume contains a new translation of this 
celebrated book, we extract the celebrated descrip- 
tion of wisdom as a specimen: 

„But wisdom! Where shall it be found? 

Where is the abode of understanding ? 

Mortal man knoweth not its : 

Nor is it to be found in the land of the living. 

The abyss saith, ‘ It is not in me:’ 

The sea saith, Nor yet with me.’ 

It cannot be for vir 
Nor shall silver be weighed 


ita price. 
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It cannot be purchased with the gold of Ophir, 
With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 
The diamond set in fine gold cannot equal it; 
Nor can jewels of pure gold compare with it. 
Speak not of agates or pearls, 
For the value of wisdom is far beyond rubies. 
The emerald of Cush cannot rival it, 
Nor for the Arabian topaz can it be bartered. 
Wisdom! whence then cometh it? 
Where is the abode of understanding ? 
It is hid from the eyes of the living; 
It is concealed from the fowls of the air. 
Destruction and death say, 
We ſ have heard of its fame with our ears.’ 
God alone understandeth its track, 
Yea, he is acquainted with its abode. 
For he seeth to the extremities of the earth; 
He surveyeth the whole heavens. 
When he made a balance for the air, 
And adjusted the waters by measure— 
When he fixed a course for the rain, 
And a path for the lightning of the storm— 
Then he saw it and proclaimed it; 
He established it and thoroughly proved it; 
And to man he said Behold ' 
The fear of Jehovah, that is wisdom! 
And to abstain from evil—is 1 — 
—p. . 


Ward's Standard Divinity. No. 39, containing 
the works of Edward Polhill, Esq., of Burwash, 
Sussex—reprinted from the editions of 1677— 
1682. Ward and Co., Paternoster row. pp. 
359. 1844. 


THE formation of a library is always a matter of 
considerable difficulty and delicacy. It is peculi- 
arly so to a young student. He begins, perhaps, to 
buy before his knowledge has enabled him to dis- 
criminate—we do not say between the evil and the 
good—but between the ephemeral and the endur- 
ing. It will be well if in after years he be not as 
busy in rooting up as he was heretofore in plant- 
ing, and if his resources enable him to fill up with 

books the vacancies caused by the removal of 
indifferent ones. The fashion of the day, the in- 
fluence of the present question, and notinfrequently 
the overpraise of injudicious reviews, mislead him, 
and he is surprised, after the disbursement of much 
money, and the lapse of some little period of time, 
to ascertain how little he has gained. 


If this difficulty in selecting a library be great 
in general, it is peculiarly so when a — 
library is to be formed. The man who gathers 
together his books, is in return insensibly moulded 
by them. They become his companions—his mo- 
dels of thought and action—and he is, to a consi- 
derable extent, what they have made him. Nor is 
it alone the individual man, but the preacher ; 
and thus, to a great extent, his flock take much of 
their tone from his individual library. 


If our co tions thought more frequently of 
this, we believe that books, especially to young 
ministers, would form more * presents from 
their people than they do. All which they thus 
gave, if the selection were well made, they would 
more than gain in return. And it would be an 
appropriate and graceful thing if, upon his ordina- 
tion, every young minister received a careful selec- 
tion, made by some experienced neighbour, of 
such books as might best furnish the model of his 
future ministry. 

Mr Ward has been concerned to render this 
selection a cheap and easy one. The whole series 
he has published is, with few exceptions, very va- 
luable ; and would furnish a library with works 
N homiletical, tical, and biographi- 
cal, of a very sterling kind. And, though the 
bibliomaniac may be scarcely satisfied with the 

ellow octavo volumes, instead of the embrowned 
olios or quartos, let that dusty fraternity say 
what it will, every student and almost every minis- 
ter will thank him. 

We are not about to assume the theological pro- 
fessor’s chair, and to attempt an elaborate opinion 
of the works of Polhill. It may be enough to say 
that, though a layman, he was a truly learned di- 
vine, and that the - acquaintance with this 
volume will be enough to convince the reader that 
in weight, metal, and the vera effigies of holy de- 
votion, he proves his coinage true. His doctrines 
are Calvinistic, yet not more so than the moderates 
of that school, speaking generally, will approve. 
Seldom has more real substance been mingled 
with a happier devotion. 

Mr Ward here commences a new series of his 
“Standard Divinity.” We cannot, indeed, per- 
fectly see how his committee of consultation can 
be brought to bear upon his enlarged undertaking. 
But that is not our affair. We congratulate the 
— on the result of their united wisdom, and 
have no doubt that this portable volume will find 
its way where the more ancient typography of the 
same writer would be regarded as unattainable. 
If we have anything to regret, it is that a short 
account of the writer himself has not been ap- 
pended to this reprint. 


Old England. Nos 6 and 7. 


The Teacher's Offering; or Sunday School Monthly 
— June and July, 1844. Ward and Co. pp. 
Amipst the number of serial works of a similar charac- 
ter, this well deserves notice. The address by Mr A. 
Fletcher is in his own peculiar, and, to the young, fasci- 
nating style. 


Sacred Architecture; its Rise, Progress, and Present 2 


State, Illustrated with Sixty-three Plates, showing 
the various Styles of Sacred Architecture. By 
Ricuarp Brown, Esq. Fisher, Son, and Co. 
Parts 1 and 2. 

Youn artists will find this work to be seasonable 
and valuable. The first number contains outline en- 
gravings of the Egyptian temple at Edfou, with plan, 
agades, &c. The second, a view of three Grecian por- 
ticoes—the plan and interior of a Greek hypethral 
temple, and the Greek orders of temple architecture. 
The letter-press corresponds with the plates, which it 
well illustrates. 


The Past His and Future Destiny of Israel, as un- 
folded in the Eighth and succeeding Chapters of the 
Book of Daniel. By the late R. Woprow, Eszq., 
with a preliminary Essay by the Rev. J. G. Lorimer, 
Glasgow. Blackie — Son: Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London. 1844. pp. 240. 

Tuis is a worthy work upon a controverted subject. 
Mr Wodrow regards the little horn,“ in Dan. viii., to 
mean the Papacy, and dates the 2300 years from the 
command “ to restore and build Jerusalem,“ mentioned 
in the following chapter. He = expeets the 
termination of these prophetie years in 1843. This view 
is not peculiar to this work. Our readers will form their 
own opinion on its truth. The work, which is post- 
humous, is serious, well-read, and earnest. 


Government Clerks and their Salaries ; Facts by an Old 
Revenue Officcr; addressed to the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart. London: C. Mitchell. pp. 16. 


Tuts pamphlet is by a garrulous old man, who, if he 
has been adequately remunerated for his own services, 
evidently conceives that his son in office is not. Of this 
son he thinks brown stout, and no mistake. Facts 
there are none, except such as consist of bold declara- 
tions, about which there may be some truth; but, un- 
substantiated by references and figures, it will tell as 
vox et preterea nihil. The cynical spirit and dogmatic 
tone of the writer will neither conciliate the prime 
minister, nor please the public, who have long thought 
that, if the politeness was equal to the pay of govern- 
ment clerks, it would often be greater than it is. 


The Church; a Monthly Magazine. Leeds: Heaton. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Tuts periodical is published at Leeds, and is the 
qe effort of several ministers and laymen in the 
Vest Riding of Yorkshire, who are the sole editors, to 


true ‘ church principles. It has now reached 
its seventh number, and, independent of ita price, which 
is amere trifle, has the recommendation of being well 
conducted, and well adapted to promote the object for 
which it was established. 


The Case of the Free Church of Scotland. By Barrier 
W. 1 M.A. London: Nisbett and Co., 1844. 
PP. 112. 

A vn able pamphlet, favourable to the claims 
of the Free church, — in our view, with too few 
exceptions. It is written by one who is evidently “ look- 
ing before and after,” as if he felt more than usually 
interested in the event. Whilst in some cases we should 
say more, and in others less, than Mr Noel, we admire 
exceedingly the author and his present production. 


The Home Missionary Magazine: being a Record of 
British Missions ; 1 the Transactions of the 
nome Missionary, Irish Evangelical and Colonial 
Missionary Societies. Nos 1—6. John Snow. 

Tus periodical is admirably adapted to promote the 
objects of the societies of which it is the organ, and the 
age furnishes none more worthy of interest and support. 

e facte here brought forward well demand to be circu- 
lated. They are full of interest and promise. 


2 — of Peace. July, 1844. Ward and Co., pp. 


A MOST interesting and valuable periodical. 


The Pictorial Sunday Book. Nos 6. and 7. Charles 
ag Ludgate street. 

We follow with — the course of these valuable 

ictorial works. The plates in Old England of the 
emple Church and Methley Hall are delightful; and 
the Sunday Book is as interesting as ever. 
The Missionary Repository for Youth, and Sunday 
School 133 Magazine. Snow. 

We have not a very recent number of this periodical 
by us, and must be understood to speak of it generally 
and out of pure love for the work itself. It is not one 
of those empty, vapid periodicals which, though sold for 
a low price, are dear for waste paper. Good talents and 
right feeling are in every page, and there is genius in 
its adaptation to children. e know no volume which 
little folks will read with greater avidity, and none the 
remembrance of which is better worth retaining. The 
articles by the author of The Night of Toil,” are ad- 
mirable, and some of the verses very original and beau- 
tiful. Those parents who have it not in their families 
do not know how much they lose. 


A Church without a Prelate ; the Apostolical and Primi- 
time Church, Popular in its Government, and Simple 
in its Worship. By the Rev. Lyman CoLemayn, 
Andover. ndon: Ward and Co. pp. 120. 

We have great faith in the intellectual and moral 
wer of the press; and especially that it will meet any 
emand which the errors of society are likely to make 
upon it. We are not much concerned, whether the 
authorship be British, continental, or American, pro- 
vided that the work deal well with its subject, and do not 
lead us awry in the effort to set us right. This volume 
may be regarded as an anti-tractarian manifesto, though 
it relates to a subject upon which, though without caring 
about Puseyism, any reader might be glad to receive 
information. It has avoided the popular errors of being 
verbose and over-laid, and is transparent, learned, con- 
cise, convinci Few writers can say so much in few 
words as Mr Coleman. As an exotic, this treatise is 
well worth acclimating. We donot envy the reader who 
shall be disappointed in its contents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


. The Voice of Israel. No. 4. 

The Student. Nos. 2, 3, 4. 

. Evil! By L. J. Hansarp. 

The Miseries of Prostitution. By J. B. Tatsor. 
Thoughts ona Day. By a Voice out of SILENCE. 
Immanuel, By Ancunisnor USHER. 

Knight's Weekly Volume. Vols 2—8. 

A Memorial of N. V. Parker. By S. W. Rix. 
Latin made By J. R. Bab, D.D. 


Seng 


Neligious Intelligente. 


Scvrerave.—A new baptist chapel was opened for 
divine worship at Sulgrave, Northamptonshire, on 
Wednesday, July 24th, 1844. The interesting ser- 
vices of the day were commenced by a prayer-meet- 
ing convened at five o’clock in the morning, w 
the minister of the place delivered an address. The 
devotional exercises of the more public services of 
the day were conducted b essrs T. Marriot, 
Milton; J. Price, of Middleton Cheny; J. Larwill, 
of Bugbrook; and W. Williams, of Weston-by- 
Weedon. In the morning Mr I. Watts, of r 
and Mr Furneaux Jordan, of Banbury, preached; 
the former from Psalm cii, 16, 17, and the latter 
from Zach. ii. 13. In the evening Mr J. T. Brown, 
of Northampton, preached an impressive discourse 
from 2 Cor. v. former clause of the 11th verse. The 
congregations were good, and the collections (in- 
cluding the proceeds of the morning refreshments, 
dinner, tea, and supper, gratuitously furnished for 
the occasion) amounted to £35 4s. 0id. The chapel 
is a remarkably neat and substantial structure, with 
a commodious Mower | attached. There remains, at 
present, a considerable debt upon the building. 


Wincumore HIL. — On the 13th inst, a new ‘and 


elegant independent chapel was opened at Winch- 


more Hill, when two sermons were preached—the 
one in the morning by Dr Harris, and the one in the 
evening by Mr G. Clayton. The attendance on both 
occasions was numerous and highly respectable, and 
the collections amounted to £44. The style of the 
building is very chaste, and, with the internal fit- 
tings, reflects the greatest credit on the taste of the 
gentleman on whom devolved the sole management, 
and through whose munificence the place has prin- 
cipally been erected. Indeed, so strikingly beautiful 
is it, that Dr Harris, in his discourse, pronounced it 
‘‘a gem of a sanctuary.“ The cost has been about 
£1,000, the greater part of which has been defrayed 
by J. Radford, Esq. Between the morning and 
evening services dinner and tea were provided under 
a commodious tent erected at the of the chapel. 
About sixty sat down to dinner, after which several 
speeches were delivered by ministers t. It 
is in contemplation to erect British schools behind 
the chapel, if the friends of education will come for- 
ward with liberality to aid in so important a step. 
Martroot, Dersysuias.—Mr D. D. Evans has 
resigned his ral e at the above place, and 
is about to — for 2.4 
take the — 0 of the 
at St 4 n's. The removal or 4 — by 
felt by the e of his recent charge, an 
— bret ren in the county, by whom he was 
highly esteemed and much beloved. 


Fanxnam, Surney.—Mr John Fernie, jun., of 
Bushey, Herts, has accepted the cordial invitation 
the church assembling in Ebenezer chapel, Farn . 
to the pastoral office, vacant by the resignation 
their late esteemed pastor, Mr James Johnson, an 
now retiring, from declining health, after thirty-three 
years of useful and valuable ministration. 


Orrx Nd or 4 Seconp IN DET END ENT Car, 
CuesterrizLp.—On Sabbath day, the 11th inst, a 
neat and commodious chapel was opened for the oc- 
cupation of the church and congregation reviously 
AN at the Silk Mill,“ on which occasion 
Mr G. V. 1 of Doncaster, preached two ap- 
propriate and excellent discourses, The opening 
services were continued on Monday evening, when 
Mr S. M‘All, of Nottingham, delivered a beautiful 
sermon on the Transfiguration.”” Mr J. Spencer, 
of Bakewell, assisted in the devotional parts of the 
services; Mr G. V. Johnson, Mr D. Clark, of Dron- 
field, and Mr J. Newton (Wesleyan), were also pre- 
sent. The collections, including a few subscriptions, 
fully cleared the expenses incurred in new 
and refitting the . and amounted to nearly one 
hundred pounds. is people have the gratification 
of entering their new sanctuary free from in- 
cumbrance of debt. 


Trioxnourn, Drvox.— Mr William Slater, of 
Odiham, Hants, having been recommended s re- 
- grega- 
mous ta to the pastorate con 
tional church at Teignmouth, and purposes com- 
mencing his stated labours there on the last Sabbath 
in September. 

Gravesenp.—The first anniversary 
1 at Gravesend having just passed, 


learn that this new and important interest is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The pulpit has been regu- 


ly — — chiefly the kindness of Lon- 
don ters, the attendance has been uniformly 
good, tie ordinances of religion have been regularly 
rr a Sabbath — i gg gro and 1 — 
ex of provi suppli ; been nearly 
we to lee La ee oe and monthly 
collections. The debt on the bui , amoun 
to above £1,300, still presses heavily ; a sum of abou 
£400, it was stated, was required by Christmas to 
pay for the freehold of the chapel, and some extras 
connected with the building. services and 
sults of the anniv have been pleasing. 
Mr W. B. Bowes, Dr Steane, and Mr 
preached, and about a dozen other ministers 


The attend- 
each occasion was good: the collections 
were taken 


cheerfully provide. 
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Hares.—The anniversary sermons of the Hayes 
independent chapel took place on Tuesday the 20th 
inst. Dr Morison — in the morning, Mr 
Stamper in the afternoon, and Mr Stoughton in the 
evening. The services of the day were peculiarly 
instructive and deeply refreshing ; and the auditory, 
which was very numerous and respectable, evinced 
a deep anxiety for the prosperity of the little cause 
in this village. The collections amounted to £26. 
This chapel has been lately rebuilt, with school- 
rooms underneath, and is a decidedly neat and 
ene structure. The remaining debt is about 

00. 

HonxcasTTE. — Mr J. Kelsey, late of Wigton, 
Cumberland, has accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the independent church, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, 
to become their pastor (vacant by the lamented 
death of the late Mr John Pain), and entered upon 
his stated ministrations on the first Sabbath in 
August. 

Tauxrox.— On Thursday, the 8th of August, Mr 
Henry Quick was solemnly set apart and recognised 

his brethren in the ministry, as the pastor of the 
church of Christ assembling in the independent 
chapel, North street. Mr J. Bristow, of Exeter, 
read the scriptures and prayed; Dr T. W. Jenkyn 
very luminously set forth the principles of genuine 
congregationalism; Mr T. Haynes, of Brunswick 
chapel, Bristol, offered prayer on behalf of pastor 
and le; Dr G. Collison delivered a scriptural, 
faithful, and affectionate charge to the minister; and 
Dr G. Payne, of Exeter, concluded the solemn ser- 
vices with prayer. Mr J. Sherman, who had en- 
gaged to preach in the evening to the people, being 
— ge by severe family affliction, Dr Jenkyn 

indly consented to take his place. The chapel was 
crowded on both occasions, and an unusually large 
assembly of ministers was present from Somerset 
and Devon. 

Bitrem, NEAR SovtHamptTon.—On the 20th inst., 
a neat and commodious chapel for the use of the 
baptist denomination was opened in this interesting 
village. Mr Thomas Morris preached in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon, a large party of friends took 
tea in the school room. In the evening, Mr James 
Green, of Stepney college, prayed, after which Mr 
Thomas Adkins preached, and Mr Oughton closed. 
The congregations were good, and the collections 
liberal. 

Brruincuam. — Mr James Roberts, of Melton 
Mowbray, having accepted a very cordial invitation 
from that section of the church of Christ, worship- 
ing at Ebenezer chapel, Steel House lane, Birming- 
ham, accompanied by a request from the congrega- 
tion to become their minister and pastor, intends 
entering on his new sphere of labour on Sabbath day, 

t. Ist. 

Risrol Hicgusury Cxapet.—Mr David Thomas, 
formerly of Zion chapel, in this city, has become 
the minister of Highbury chapel, at the unani- 
mous request of the church in that place. 

OnbixAriox I InELAND.—Mr J. De Kewer Wil- 
liams, of Highbury college, London, was ordained 

tor of the independent church in Limerick, on 

esday, August 13th. The morning service was 
commenced with reading and prayer, by Mr A. 
King, of Cork. Mr W. S. Palmer, of London, deli- 
vered an able exposition of the nature of a Christian 
church; and proposed the usual questions to the 
minister and the church. Mr C. F. Townley, of 
London, offered the ordination prayer; and Dr W. 
Urwick, of Dublin, delivered a charge full of in- 
struction and affection. Mr T. G. Williams (the 
minister's father) gave out the hymns, and con- 
cluded with prayer. In the evening Mr S. Brown, 
of Tralee, conducted the devotional exercises ; and 
Mr A. King preached a sermon to the people. On 
the following evening there was a soiree ; at which 
ief addresses, of great interest, were o~ by 
Messrs Townley, Griffen, Brown, T. G. Williams, 
and King. This important and interesting cause, 
first founded, and subsequently sustained for many 
ears, by the generous services and sacrifices of Dr 
ownley, has experienced many changes of late, but 
it still holds on its course ; and will, it is hoped, 
see — more than ever “ a light that shineth in a 

place.“ 


BIRTHS. 
A t 16, the wife of Mr Joux WILLIAMS, baptist minister, 
Hundlet, of two daughters. * 
* 18, at Heathfield terrace, Swansea, Mrs Tuos Briss, 
* 


August 20, st No. 7, Cloudesley street, Islington, Mrs Gronor 
Knox, of a daughter. 
August 23, Mrs WILLIAM SmMIves, Sun street, Weltham 


, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

August 20, at the independent chapel, Monmouth, by Mr 

as Loader, Mr Tuomas THOMAS, independent minister, of 
Coleford, Gloucestershire, to Many, second daughter of the late 
Mr Richard Moraan, of Stanton, in the latter county. 

August 22, by license, at the independent chapel, Topsham, 
Devon, by Mr O. T. Dobbin, Mr nass Szarie, to Miss 
Mary Wuiterorp, both of the same place. 

August 22, at Streatham church, JouNn, younger son of Joseph 
Dawson, Esq., of Streatham hill, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late iam BousFikzLp, Esq. 

August 22, at the Plough chapel, Brecon, by Mr G. Griffiths, 
minister, Mr Evwakp Ropearts, independent minister, Cwm 
Avon, Glamorganshire, and late of Brecon college, to Mar- 
— youngest daughter of Mr Elijah Trew, Sunny Bank, 

recon 


August 23, at the registrar's office, Poplar, Mr James Hon- 
TON, surgeon, of Stepney, to SeLina, third daughter of Mr Thos 
PARNELL, of Bow. 

Aug. 17, at Burnesson, the Right Hon. the Earl of Mut- 
GRAVE, to Miss Laurna Russe, the niece of her Grace the 
Dowager Duchess of Cleveland. 

Aug. 17, at Cliff lane chapel, Whitby, by Dr George Young, 
Mr Tuomas Stewart, jun., to Miss Jane TINLEY. 

Aug. 18, at the independent chapel, Wheathamstead, Mr Joux 
2 of Gustard wood, to CAROLINE, daughter of Mrs Coss, 


Aug. 19, at the independent chapel, Stonehouse, Gloucester- 
shire, WILLIAM ANGELL, to MARY ANN HEAR. 
Aug. 20, at th Wheathamstead, Mr 


Wituam Hunt SMITH, ——— to Miss Exiza Gray, of 
0 


the same place 


DEATHS. 
Aug. 18, after along affliction, much beloved and regretted 
Maria, the wife of Mr R. FaAtrnrotner, of Dereham, Norfolk 


Aug. 19, at Ealing, Wrttiam Heppy, Esq., aged 688. 
Aug. 24, at his residence, Rectory grove, Clapham, Mr Warp, 
aged 52, of Paternoster row. 


Hayman’s Patent Sarety Omnisvus.—We have 
just seen a model of an improved omnibus, for which 
the inventor, Mr Hayman, has obtained a patent. 
The improvement, though a simple one, is a very 
obvious one, and one that was much required. It 
consists in the alteration of the construction of the 
step at the back of the carriage. In the omnibus 
of Mr Hayman, the T in ascending or de- 
scending, ascend or alight by means of steps pro- 
jecting rom the sides of a small platform at the 

of the carriage, and not, as in the omnibuses 
now in use, by a step coming at once from the door 
into the street. Towards the of the platform is 
a raised pannel, to which is fixed a strong brass rail, 
so that in descending from the door the passenger is 
not in danger, by the sudden jerk of the carriage, of 
being thrown head foremost into the mire. By this 
improvement people can get in and get out of the 
carriage at once from or upon the side pavement, 
and need not wade through the mud. There are 
some other minor improvements—the door opens as 
a folding-door with a spring, and the board on which 
the conductor stands is made to revolve into the 
body of the carriage beneath the seat when the door 
— so as to give the passenger sufficient room. 

e model is very ingenious, and the improvement 
important to the public.— Times. 

It is a singular coincidence that in Pike county, 
Ohio, the two opposing candidates for the office of 
Auditor are Stephen Pepper and Joseph V. Mustard. 


Trade and Commerce. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, August 23. 


The following building is certified as a place duly stered 

* wa — marriages, pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 William 
„cap. & -— 

Battersea chapel, Lower Wandsworth road, Battersea, Surrey. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Barrs, Thomas, and Bas, Rosert, Worcester, tobacco 
manufacturers, Sept. 5, 28: solicitor, Mr John Smith, Bir- 
mingham. 

Buss, Ricuarp, 46, Wells street, Oxford street, wine 
cooper, Sept. 2, Oct. 3: solicitor, Mr J. D. Shuter, Millbank 
street, Westminster, 

Cook, THurstTan, late of 20, Kirby street, Hatton garden, and 
14, Acton street, Gray's inn road, Middlesex, silver cutler, 
Sept. 2, Oct. 3: solicitor, Mr Taylor, Castle street, Holborn. 

b, Epwarp Mark, Peckham and Dulwich, Surrey, farmer, 
Aug. 30, Oct. 1: solicitor, Mr J. T. Wright, London street, Fen- 
church street. 

Nokt, Geonog, and Noei, WILLIAM, 56, Jermyn street, West- 
minster, boot makers, Aug. 30, Oct. 3: solicitors, Measrs Ben- 
nett and Bolden, Scot's „Bush lane, City. 

Perens, EDWARD, stone, Surrey, brewer, Sept. 2, Oct. 3: 
solicitors, Mr A. W. Woods, Epsom, Surrey, and Messrs Dim- 
mock and Burby, 12, Sise lane, Bucklersbury. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Cowan, Georoe, Edinburgh, fleshe:, Aug. 30, Sept. 25. 
OGILVY, David, —_ oo inn keeper, Sept. 2, 30. 
TayLon, AnpDRew, Tradeston, Glasgow, grocer, August 29, 


Sept. 19. 
DIVIDENDS, 

C. Pearsall, Anderton, Cheshire, boiler maker; final div. of 
Id. in the pound, Tuesday, Oct. 15—J. W. Harris, Wolver- 
hampton, wine merchant; first div. of 3s. 9d. in the pound, any 
Thursday after Oct. 4. 


Tuesday, August 27. 


The following building is certified as a place duly registered 
tor 7 marriages, pursuant to the act of 6 and 7, Wil- 
iam IV., cap. 85:— 


Capel-y-groes chapel, Llanwnen, Cardiganshire. 


DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 
WaAkKEreLD, Tuomas, Wakefield, bricklayer, August 15. 


BANKRU PTS. 

BucKLER, Ropert, of Portsea, grocer, September 5, October 
10: solicitors, Mesers Smith and Son, Southampton street, 
Bloomsbury; and Mr Binsteed, Portsmouth. 

Cenis, Ropert, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, bookseller, Septem- 
ber 6: solicitors, Messrs Bennett and Co., 9, Scott's yard, Can- 
non street, London; and Mr George Wailes, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Foun, Jacos, Nottingham, hatter, September 5, October 10: 
solicitors, Messrs Barlow and Radcliffe, Oldham. 

Garnet, Ropert, Leeds, boot and shoe maker, September 6, 
October 11: solicitors, Messrs Rushworth, Staple inn, London ; 
Mr Bradley, Leeds. 

Lett, ARTHUR, Commercial road, Lambeth, timber merchant, 
—— 7, October 7: solicitors, Messrs Reed and Shaw, 
Friday street, Ch e. 

Lewis, Joseru Wurre, Bath, victualer, September 10, Oc- 
tober 8: solicitors, Mr Chapman, Warminster; and Messrs 
Holmes and Co., New inn, London. 

Wos, Joux Tuomas, and Witpe, WILLIAM, late of Basing 
lane, de. eral merchants, September 11, October 8: 
solicitors, Messrs Lowless and Son, Hatton court, Threadneedle 
street. 


Unperwoop, WILLIAM, May, Waples-mill, Essex, miller, 
September 10, October 8: solicitor, Mr Wright, London street, 
Fenchurch street. . 

Voit, WIIIIAx, 74, Cornhill, tailor, Sept. 5, Oct, 7: soli- 
citors, Messrs Tilleard and Son, Old Jewry. 


SCOTCH SEQESTRATIONS. 
NA Joun, and Fereusson, Tuomas, Hamilton, grocers, 
Sept. 2, 20. a 
ALLE, WILIaM, and Bayiey, WILLIAM GoopaLL, Edin- 
burgh, booksellers, Aug. 31, Oct. 2. 
Lyon, Davip, Edinburgh, ale merchant, Sept. 3, 24. 
Ogitvy, Davin, Blairgowrie, innkeeper, Sept. 2, 30. 
Tay or, E. and J., Glasgow, drysalters, Aug. 30, Sept. 20. 
Wa race, Jamus, Kilmarnock, grocer, Sept. 3, 24. 
WHITEHEAD, James, Kinross, stationer, Sept. 2. Oct. 2. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

Money stock has not been very abundant, and the purchases 
of the commissioners have absorbed, on account of the savings 
banks, &c., most of the amount offered. 

Wed. |Thur.| Fri. | Sat. Mon. Tues. 


3 percent. Consols | 98 io 98] | 98 | 99 | 98 
Ditto for Account. 9% Ys ys YS 
8 percents Reduced| 99 99 

84 per cts. Reduced] 102 | 102, | 102; | 102 ! 
New ag percent... 101 | 101g 10 101 101 
Lon uitles. 12 1 12 12 

Bank Stock I 199 199 | 109, 1904 | 199 
India Stock........ 281 | 
Exchequer Bills... 
india 


| FORBIGN FUNDS. 
. 


— Mexican ahha eats B54 

Belgian 108] § Peruvian ..........6. — 
Brazilian sy FP 80 h per cents 8 
Buenos Ayres Ditto 3 per cents .... 
Columblan 1 Russian 1 
DORIC os cccccccccvcecs — § Spanish Active 
Dutch 24 per cents ....| 61 Ditto Passive ........ 

Ditto 5percents ...... 1007 Ditto Deferred ......| 12 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


Birmingham and Derby | 79 London & Rirm. J Shares ist 
Birmingham & Gloucester |10% London and Brighton . .| 48 
Blackwall .......seeses: 7 London & Croydon Trunk 
Bristol and Exeter 80 | London and Greenwich * 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western — Ditto New ..... TITITT 
Eastern Counties II Manchester and Leeds (1235 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 67 Midland Counties 106 
Grand Junction ........ 219 | Ditto Quarter Shares — 
Great North of England..|112 } Nerth Midland ........ — 
Great Western bite New ...... peace — 
Ditto Half 83 South Eastern and Dover 37 
Ditto Fiſchs 2M South Western ...... oe 854 
London and Birmingham 220 | Ditto Neem II 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpay, August 26, 


The supply of wheat was moderate, and consisted almost en- 
tirely of new—the condition and quality much worse than last 
week, a great Lo having been ce by the weather ; 
fine dry qualities commanded the prices of this day se’nnight, 
but the damp and inferior must be written ls. to 2s. cheaper, 
and some quantity remained uneold at the close. 

Very little English barley, prices nominally the same; and 
foreign is inquired for at fully last week's currency, with but 
little offering. 

There was a large arrival of oats from abroad, and small from 
Ireland and our own coast. The trade is dull, and prices just 
maintained since this day se’nnight. 

Beans are in good request, and bring full prices. 

Peas support previous rates. 


7 17. 7 7. 

Wheat, Red New .. 42 to Malt, Ordinary . . 56 to 60 

esse 989 „ Of wo .. & 

White 4 .. 80 Ryo 28 36 

. . „ 0 52 .. 58 | Peas, Hog........ 28... 

Flour, per sack . 3... 50 Maple 99 „ 80 

sees 25 .. 30 Boilers. ....... 5899 

Malting ......... 30 .. 34 | Beans, Ticks...... 2 .. © 
* s. DUTY ON FORBION CORN, 

Beans, Pigeon .... 32 to 36 Wheat 19s, Od, 
Harrow 31 Barley 4 0 
Oata, Feed ........ 18 Be LOGBS coe .ccccoces .e © 
Fine ... »o BE co BS LEO see eee eee a 
Poland .. mung. 
boats eee 20 II 6 6 

WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 

Aud. 16. six WREKS. 

WAS sees ccccsccs 49s. ld Was sceectoetec Sle. Od. 
Barley ......esse0. 4 6 BarleWrxW, M «OS 
Oates eee? ff Pe @ © 20 0 Oats seeeeee eee 20 10 
Be ccccdccne doves S 11 Rye : 9e 7 
— 191 eee ee „ 860 8 
2 17 . cccace coos 3 6 0 

SEEDS. 


There were several parcels of new mustard seed at market, 
tome of very fine quality: but the majority of the samples were 
in onl erate condition. Canary seed war scarce, and main- 
tained the late advance, whilst most other sorts of seeds were 
held firmly at last Monday's quotations. There was ao some 
inquiry for winter tares. 


Linseed per 3 Clover per cwt. 
English, sowing 54s. to 603.) English, red.... 34. to 60 
Baltic, ditto .... — .. = Ditto, White — 
Ditto, crushing.. 40 . 42 Flemish, pale. 
Medit. \ Odessa 41 .. 43 Ditto, fine...... — —— 

Hempseed, small. 35 .. 38 New Hamb., red 45 .. W 
eee eee — . = Ditto, fine...... 56 110 

Canary, new ...... — — Old Hamb., red 38 .. 44 
e 60 .. 62 Ditto, fine ...... — —— 

Carraway, old .... 44 .. 46 French, red. 

Wos „ & Ditto, White 

Ryegrass, English — .. — Coriander 13 .. 18 
Scote nh — OIG ccccccccccce &® os — 

Mustard erbushel Rapeseed r last 
Brown, new 2 Eng. ish, new 231. to 2. 
WEED coccccocce 10 14 | Linseed cakes 

Trefoil....ceeees> — — English .... 10%. 10s. to 114, 

ld eeeeeeee sees. — — Foreign eee ee * 61. 158. to 7. 
Tares, new........ 7 8 | Rapeseedcakes — to — 


PROVISIONS, Lonpow, August 26. 

The arrivals last weck from Ireland were 14,817 firkins butter, 
and 3,498 bales bacon; and from ports, 5,533 casks 
butter. The Irish butter trace is dull, prices have declined. 
In bacon, transactions were only to a limited amount, at lower 
rates. Lard is also ls. lower. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, August 26, 

There has been scarcely so much doing in hops since this day 
week, but holders are not likely to take less money while the 
accounts continue conflicting. There is little doubt that the 
bines present a great contrast, even in adjoining plantations of 
the same district; but — the factors seem to look upon 
the accounts as more favourable, and 125,000“. is given as the 
probable duty. 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, SmitTHPiELp, Monday, August 26. 

The supply of beasts this morning was somewhat numerous; 
but the general quality of the supply was not o good as that 
exhibited for some time past. The weather being rather favour- 
able for slaughtering, and the attendance of buyers , the 
beef trade was steady, at prices equal to those obtained last 
week. The imports of live stock, under the new tariff, during 
the past week, have consisted of 60 oxen and cows from Ger- 
many and Holland, and 30 from Spain, in the quality of which 
no improvement can be noticed. The numbers of sheep were 
extensive; prime old downs, which were rather scarce, produced 
full prices; but the value of other breeds was with difficulty 
supported. Very little business was transacted in lambs, the 
supply of which was Wwlerably good, at about stationary prices, 

ves met a heavy inquiry, at barely late rates. In pigs very 
little was doing. 

Price per stone of Ibs. (sinking the offal). 


OS ae 2s. 64. to 4s, Od. | Veal........ Ss. 4d. to 4. Gd. 
Mutton eee ...es „ e 
eee eee n 
Heap OF GATTLE ATSMITHFIELD, 
Beasts. Sheep. ves. ee 
Friday 562 eeeeee 9.710 5 „ „ „ „„ 339 535 „„ „460 
Monday 3,065 36,800 146 ...... 280 


— — — 


NEMGATE and LEADENHALL MARKETS, Monday, August 19. 
Per dibs. by the carcase, 
Inferior Beef 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. Inf. Mutton 28. 6d.to3s. * 


Middling do 2 10 . 3 0 Mid. ditto 3 10 

Prime large 3 2 .. 3 4 Prime ditto 3 1 
Prime small 3 4 .. 3 6 | Veal pep — Ff. 
Large ork 2 6 ..3 4 Small Pork 3 2 .. 3 W 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Aug. 24,—At per load of 36 trusses. 


Coarse Meadow . 758. to 8is. | New Clover Hay. . 96s.to 126s. 
New ditto........ eo — Old eecssseoe “™ %% 


Useful Old ditto... 8 .. 92 Oat Stra 26 „ 28 
Fine Upland ditto 94 „ 100 | Wheat Straw sess 8 „ 80 


—— A — 


oe 


620 


. — 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


LaAvovor 28. 


COTTON. 


There has been little animation in the cotton trade during the 
past week. The market exhibits considerable irregularity in the 
oy of American. Brazile and ptian are hardly saleable. 

Islands remain steady. There have been taken for exporta- 
tion 3,150 American, and 750 Surat. 500 white Sea Islands have 
been announced for auction on Friday next, the 30th inst. The 
total sales amount to 34,000 bales. 


WOOL. 


We have not to report any alteration in this branch of trade 
this week. Sales are steady, prices firm, and the manufacturers 
are all very fully employed. 


COAL EXCHANGE, August 19. 
Stewart's, 22s. 9d.; Hetton’s, 22s. 9d.; Braddyll’s Hetton’s, 
22s. d. Ships arrived this week, 184. 


GROCERIES.—Tvugspay, Avoust 27. 


SUGAR.—190 hhds Barbadoes sold in auction at a further 
decline of 6d. per cwt. Good to fine yellow fetched 60s. to 64s. 
The trade bou about 500 hhds and tierces, the above in- 
cluded. In refined goods there was not much doing, standard 
lumps 11 74. to 74s. 6d., and brown at 73s. to 73s. 6d. 
per cwt. bags Mauritius, offered in auction, were partly 
sold at . 


3, 
former rates 
Ceylon, offered in auction, were bought 
in at full * Yoo at S4s.,and good ordinary at 
bags Havannah, of ordinary to ordi- 
nary quality, offered by auction, were takenin at to 42s., 


CE.—1,100 bags Bengal sold at rather lower rates. Good 
middling white fetched 11s. to Ils. 3d., middling 10s. to 10s. 6d. 


ewt. 

INDIGO. —A firm market and a good business doing, chiefly 
for export. 10,796 chests are already declared for sale on the 
8th of October, 137 serons Guatemala offered in auction were 
withdrawn. 


Adbertisements. 


BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


HE Executive Committee announce that the 
following Gentlemen have been chosen by the membera 
of the Council to fill the Vacancies in their body occasioned by 
the resignations of W. S. Crawford, Esq., M. P.; Joseph vr 
* A. Albright, Esq.; and the Rev. Micah Thomas; viz., 
J. M. Webb, Eeq., Streatham Hin; 2 Offor, Esq., Hack- 
ney; Griffith Evans, Esq., Maesypandy, North Wales; and the 
Rev. John Stevenson, London. Ss ome 


E. MIALL. | Secretaries, 
J. M. HARE, 


T a MEETING of the DEPUTIES of the 
Several Congregations of PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 
of the three denominations, Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Baptist, in and within twelve miles of London, appointed to 
protect their civil rights, held on Tuesday, the 20th instant, at 
the King’s Head Tavern, in the Poultry, 
BENJAMIN HANBURY, Esgq., in the chair, 


It was resolved—That this Deputation feel called upon to ex- 
— their deep interest in the missions established in the 
ahitian islands by the devoted men sent out from this 
country, and sustained, in great part, by the contributions of 
the churches whose civil ts this Deputation is appointed to 
protect; that they consider the conduct of the French naval 
eommanders, in forcing the reception of Roman catholic mis- 
sionaries upon the Queen and government of Tahiti, by the threat 
of hostile J an unjust interference with the govern- 
ment of islands, and with the peaceful and exemplary 
labours of the British missionaries, to which the islanders of 
the Pacific are indebted for their Christian civilisation, literature, 
Jaws, and social institutions. That in the opinion of this Deputa- 
tion, as the Queen of Tahiti had done nothing tojustify the British 
Government in withdrawing from her the friendly protection 
ged to her in the name of his Britannic Majesty in the year 
827,80 neither had the English missionaries forfeited their 
claim to efficient protection against the assaults of a foreign 
power, which they had more especially reason to expect after a 
consul had been appointed by the British government. 


That this deputation feel called upon, therefore, to protest 

net abandon 15 the Tahitian islands to French domination, 

sed under the name of a Protectorate, as a dishonourable 

sacrifice of British interests, commercial and religious, a breach 

of faith towards the Queen and people of Tahiti, and in its in- 

evitable result involving the destruc: ion of the fruits of mission- 
ary labours for thirty years. 

That this Deputation would, therefore, earnestly call upon 
her Majesty's government to require ample reparation of the 
French government for the insults and — = inflicted upon 
the B cousul by the French authorities at Tahiti; and, as 

ree — N similar omnes in — as 

protec vil an us liberties of our Ta- 

hitian friends and allies, the res of Queen Pomare; to 
her independent, legitimate, and royal rank. 

But this Deputation feel it to be their duty to deprecate the 
practice of war, and believe that their wishes may be accom- 
plished by well-directed public — and by pacific remon- 
strances, urged with the energy of justice and truth. 

(Signed ) BENJAMIN HANBURY, Chairman. 


On the 3lst August, price 2s. 6d., 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for SEPTEMBER 
CONTENTS. 


9. Massingbird's on. 
10. H oy & pt and the Books of M " 
ll. The nti-state-church — 8 tee. Ke. 


T. Warp and Co., Paternoster row. 


TAS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
Barns Feetival—Our and  Homesiaad by Jahn Mil 
Story—Parochial Seotland—Life of Lord Eidon.— Feast 


Register; The M 
History of the Revo- 
Ke. Retrospect of the 

W. Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co., London. 
Becond Edition, wuts Tins — 34 Shillings per — 
A LETTER to the People of the United Kin 

1 NATIONAL REFORMATION in CHU 


san able and eloquent pamphlet, worthy of the pen 
topics of the day—points 


that the ing measure, 
is National Enfranchisement. We — 
on 0° — 


| ‘Published by Axlorr and J 
(ose Ss rows and to be had of all Bookselisrs, neter 


* 


This day is published, 
T Dre 
B 


y Vincent Nove, Esq. 

The SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS, viz., Treble, Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass. In four volumes, small 8vo, bound in roan embossed, 
gilt edges, flexible backs, price 4s. each. 

These editions of the Psalmist are particularly recommended 
for social and class singing, and for use in public worship, both 
from the clearness and beauty of the type and from their porta- 
bility, each part occupying one small volume. Any part can be 
had separately. 


Also, 
1. The PSALMIST, with the Instrumental Accompaniment, 
Ito, in one vol., half-bound morocco, 24s.; or in Four Parts, 
cloth, 58. each. 


2. The PSALMIST.—The Vocal Score, in oblong 8vo, n one 
vol., bound in roan, 9s.; or in Nine Numbers, Is. each. 


3. HYMNS, adapted to every Tune in the Psalmist, price 18. 


London: J. A. NovELLOo, Dean street, Soho; LonGMAN and 
Co.: Stmpxtn and Co.; Hovtston and Stoneman ; and G. and 
J. Dran, Paternoster row; and all Music and Booksellers. 

APPROVED WORKS FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS 

PUBLISHED BY THOMAS VARTY, 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 31, STRAND. 


IMPROVED SCRIPTURE PRINTS. 


PRECEPIIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
BIBLE. A Series of fo new Coloured Prints, to aid 
Scriptural —- Price in wrapper, 40s.; or in one 


volume, cloth, 
CARTOONS of RAFFAELLE. Size 24 in. 
17 20 in. Tne Seven Prints, coloured after the Originals, at 
a 


mpton Court, price 30s., or 5s. each; the set plain, 17s. 6d., 


or 3s. each. 
LARGEST SCRIPTURE PRINTS, from De- 


signs by the Old Masters. Size, 26 in. by 18 in. Thirteen 
Subjects, coloured, price 5s. each, or £3 the set; also plain, see 


a 

FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFE of 
our LORD, from the Old Masters. As Picture defining Les- 
sons; with a Book containing an Outline of Gospel History, in 
simple Language for Children. In case, 4s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM at ONE VIEW, 


arranged in Divisions, &c.. according to Cuvier, and clearly 
showing the relative sizes of Animals to Man. On Four Sheets, 
size 30 in. by 22 in. Price of the set, with the Animals and 
Landscape beautifully coloured, 2is.; or, with the Animals 
om ORT Y 16a. 


ARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS of 
ANIMALS, — their Services to Man during Life, and 
Uses after Death. ‘Twenty-one plates, beautifully coloured, ex- 
hibiting nearly Sixty Animals in more than 200 Illustrations. 
In Four Parts, which may be had separately or complete in One 
Volume folio, extra cloth, gilt edges, 42s. Single Plates, 28. 


h. 
“CABINETS of OBJECTS, MINERALS, 


SHELLS, Geological Specimens, Fossils, and an Extensive 
Variety of Illustrations of Animals, &c., for Schools and Private 
Instruction. 
PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES of ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Drawn by Joux Gitpert. In Seven Parts, with 
Five Plates, and a Chronological Table in each part. Price of 
each part, 7s. 6d. Each plate contains illustrations of the prin- 
cipal events of one reign, with Portraits and Autographs of the 
Monarch and Celebrated Personages. The architecture, cos- 
tume, customs, arts, &c., of the pertod are also exhibited, and by 
their picturesque association become most interesting. 

One of the best helps to the study of English history we 
have seen. Artistic talent of no ordinary kind is engaged.”— 
Atheneum. 


AN EPITOME of the HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND; with the contemporary Sovereigns of Scotland, France, 
Russia, Germany, and the Roman Pontiffs. In one large Sheet, 
coloured, on canvas, in case, 53.; canvas and roller, 6s.; also 


varnished, 88. 
EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 
VARTY’S MAPS for SCHOOLS and FAMI- 


LIES, constructed by Arrowsmitu, with Bold Outlines and 
Large Type for the Instruction of the Young. They contain 
the Four Quarters, the Three Kingdoms, Scripture Maps, &c..,. 
Size 26 by 34 in. Coloured, on canvas and roller, 63. each. 
For a complete list sce Catalogne. 

VARTY’S LARGE OUTLINE MAPS, to 
correspond with the above. Size, 26 in. by 34 in. Price on 
sheet, coloured, 2s. v0 Pra} 


ls. 6d. 
INITIATORY CHART of OUR LORD'S LIFE 


and MINISTRY ; showing the events which occurred at each 
locality. Largest size for School-rooms, on roller, price 16s. ; 
middle size, for Families, on roller, price 6s. 6d. ; small size, on 
sheet, price ls.; or in case, 28. 6d. See Catalogue. 


CHART of the ACTS cf the APOSTLES, 
exhibiting the gradual diffusion of the Gospel hy the Apostles. 
In six distinct Charts on one Sheet. Price, on Sheet, 4s.; on 
roller, 7s. ; also varnished, 9s. 


The COMPASS, with NEEDLE, for the Use 
of Children, in Practical Lessons on Geography and Astronomy. 
Price, in box, 4s. ; with lid, 5s. 

LESSON SHEETS, IN LARGE TYPF, 
Containing Alphabets, Spelling and Reading Lessons, Cate- 
chism, Prayers, Grammar, Numbers, Arithmetic, &c. See 


DING DISENTANGLED : or Progressive 
Lessons in Reading and Spelling. By the Author of “ Peep of 
Day,” Ke. On thirty-seven sheets, illustrated with Engravings. 
F Edition, price 6s. ; on mill-board, 128. 


THE INFANT'S HELP TO READING. 18 
sheets. Third edition ; price 3s.; on millboard, 7s. 6d. This 
much-admired series contains religious instruction in words 
adapted to the youngest children, and there is a complete lesson 
on each sheet. 


VARTY’S SCHOOL ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
School Regulation Forms, Elementary Books, Reward Books, 
Lesson Stands, Lost and Gained Medals for Circular Classes, 
Reward Tickets, Character Cards, Admission Cards, Suspension 
Tickets, Admonition Tickets. See Catalogue. 


Republished.—The Celebrated Illustrations of Penmanship, by 
the late THomMAs TOMKINS, entitled 


THE BEAUTIES of WRITING Exempiified 
in a Variety of Plain and Ornamental Penmanship, designed to 
excite Emulation in this valuable Art. Im 


rial 4to. 
NEW ALPHABETS, written for the Improve- 
ment of Youth, in Round Text and Small Hands. 4to. 


NEW LARGE TEXT and DUTCH STRIK- 
ING ALPHABETS, with a Variety of Examples in the Hands 
most approved for Business. 4to. 

„Mr Tomkins, by a boldness, originality, and inexhaustible 
variety of designing, united to uncommon brilliancy and free- 
dom in the execution of decorative and oruamental writing, has 
"4 the utmost reputation to the art of Penmanship of which 
t is susceptible, and beyond which it seems ble for 
us to reach.” — Biographical Sketch utler. 
Proprietary, Diocesan, National, and Parochial Schools sup- 
plied with Stationery, Books, and every School Requisite, on 
the lowest Terms. 

THOMAS VARTY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND. 
wud Béventionsl Appasates senainion ker Pubs “cr Wreiwea 
pparatus te for e or vate 
Schools and Families. es 


Catalogues will be sent per post, prepaid, on application, 


human 


INSOLVENCY, BANKRUPTCY, AND ABOLITION OF 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


ORD BROUGHAM’S EXPLANATIONS 


ship’s Explana tions, the Composition Act, and a copious Index, 
by 4 BARRISTER, is only 6d.; or, postage , 8d. Also, 


NEW POOR-LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 
The particular attention of the clergy, churchwardens, over- 
seers, and parishioners is solicited to this new act; with a co- 
7 Index. By a Barrister. Price only 18.; or, postage 
ree, ls. 4d. 

Be particular in ordering the genuine and copyright editions, 
published by James Gi_pert, 49, Paternoster row; and, by 
order, of all ksellers. 


PECIMEN PAGES of the HYMN BOOK, 
edited by the Rev. ANpDrEw RID, D. D., may be had, on 
application, of Messrs Warp and Co., Paternoster row, London. 


Now ready, by the same 2 second edition, 64 pages, 
ce 4d., 


PERSONAL EFFORT. A Manual for Chris- 
tians ; being the third of a series of lectures on The Advance- 
ment of Religion.” 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY JUBILEE, 


On the 10th of September will be ready, in one handsome 8vo 
volume, embellished with 21 Portraits, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 12s., a New Edition (revised to the present time) of 


HE FATHERS and FOUNDERS of the 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Including Au- 
thentic Memoirs of these distin men, Ke. Ke. By the 
Rev. Joux Morison, D.D., author of The Protestant Refor- 
mation,” Family Prayers for Every Day in the Year,” Kc. &c. 


„Such a work has long been a desideratum, and I can but 
truly rejoice that it has fallen into hands so competent to do the 
interesting subject ample justice.“ — Rer. Dr Raffles, Liverpool. 


We have perused it with unmingled —— It is at once 
lucid in arran t, sufficiently ample in detail, catholic in its 
spirit, and eminently useful in its tendency.”—Eclectic Review’ 


FISHER’S STANDARD ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


SCOTT’S FAMILY BIBLE. Embellished 
with Forty-two highly-finished Engravings on Steel, forming a 
series of Views of the principal places mentioned in Scripture, 
from Drawings on the Spot, and Three Maps. Just ready, in 
= — quarto volumes. Cloth, £4 10s.; without the 

lates, £4. 


Scott's Commentary is incomparably the first of its class 
men of all shades of evangelical opinion read it with delight and 
edification. His Theology ia of purest character. edi- 
tion before us is one of extreme beauty, greatly surpassing every 
other that has yet — —— It is oar counsel to all young 
couples on taking up house, to be sure to secure among their 
first purchases a copy of Fisher's Edition of Scott's Family 
Bible.“ — Christian Witness. 


A BOOK FOR CRITICAL TIMES. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION in all 
COUNTRIES; including Sketches of the State and Prospects 
of the Reformed Churches. By the Rev. Joux Monrtson, D. D., 
author of Family Prayers for every Day in the Year.” Now 
ready. Cloth, 12s. 


“ Dr Morison has ‘ done the state some service.’ With great 
— he has set beſore his readers a ic, vigorous, compre- 

ensive description of the movement which shook Europe to its 
centre, aud poured the tide of religious investigation into almost 
every corner of the civilised world. We admire the plan of the 
work; and its execution leaves us nothing to wish for.”—The 
Nonconformist. 


Frsuer, Sox, and Co., Newgate street, and Angel street, London. 
IFTY POUNDS REWARD. — The hard 


Substance obtained by pressure from the Crude Cocoa 
Nut Oil is an essential in ient in the PATENT COMPO- 
SITE CANDLES; and, as EDWARD PRICE and Co. hold 
the Patents for this Process, and grant no licenses under them, 
it follows either that the imitation Composite Candles are en- 
tirely different from the Patent ones, or, that the imitators are 
infringing the Patents: the first is generally the case, but to pro- 
tect themselves against the possibility of the other, EDWARD 
PRICE and Co. hereby engage to pay a reward of Fifty Pounds 
to any workman or other person who ma give such information 
respecting parties pressing Cocoa-Nut Oil as shall lead to their 
conviction. The name of the informant will be kept strictly se- 
cret, and he need nat take a prominent _— in the precsedinge, 
as all that E. P. and 28 t clue to the discovery 
of the infringers, which they will then follow up for themselves. 
sement is — — ey in every newspaper of 

any circulation in the Uni ingdom. 

The Candles are now so well known to the Public, that it is 
hardly necessary to state here that they burn more brilliantly 
than the best wax, and give so large an amount of light, as to 
be cheaper, 8 into account, than the commonest 
Tallow Candles. ey may be had of most of. the respectable 
Dealers, throughout the ki : but e must in- 
sist on being supplied with PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES,” 
otherwise they are liable to be deceived with some of the 
imitations, all called, like the real ones, Composite.“ Those 
41 the trade, who do not yet them for sale 
are info that they can purchase of the 
Pal and Co., Sutton street. Clerkenwell, any quantity, 

or small, at the wholesale price; and that allowances are 

e in an increasing ratio to parties taking to the amount of 

of £50, £100, £150, or £200, at a time; and a very large al- 

lowance indeed to parties taking so Jarge a quantity as to 
enable them to become wholesale agents —— district. 


Belmont, Vauxhall, July 24th, 1844. 


MEICALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the im t advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the effectual 
and . Peres and is famous for the hairs not com- 
ing loose—|s. Clothes 


profits and destructive , and securing the | ofa 

genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Matca.rr’s Sole 

ment, 130 ., Oxford street, one door from Holles street. 
CavuTion.—Beware of the words From Metcalfe's,” adopted 

by some houses, 


ANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFF- 
ING, 64d. per lb.—PALMER and CO’S DECIMAL 
PALM CAND (10 to Ib.) give the light of two common 
Tallow Candles, require no snuffing, and can be used in . 
Candlestick. Sold at the Oil Shops. Grocers, &c., at 64d. oer ib. 
Also, at the same price, PALM CANDLES, 6 to W., to be used 
in the Candle Lamps. 


Manufactory, Sutton street, Clerkenwell, London. 
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